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MR. GLADSTONE’S BILL. 


Tur Bill for the abolition of compulsory 
Church-rates, notice of which was given to the 
House of Commons just before the close of last 
Session, and which was brought in and read a 
first time in the autumnal portion of the pre- 
sent Session, has been printed and is now before 
us. It bears the endorsement of Mr. Gladstone, 


Sir George Grey, and Mr. Roundell Palmer. 


It seems to have been carefully drawn, and its 
few clauses (with the exception of the sixth, to 
which we shall presently call attention) appear 
to us well framed for the accomplishment of the 
object set forth in the preamble. 


It first abolishes compulsory Church-rates by 
prohibiting any suit, whether in any ecclesias- 
tical or other courts, or before any magistrate, 
to enforce their payment. Three exceptions 
are made: —1, where money has been borrowed 
on the security of Church-rates; 2, where 
money, in the name of Church-rates, is ordered 
to be raised under the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament; and, 3, where the rate has been 
made before the passing of the present Bill. 
But in the two first-mentioned cases, rates may 
only continue to be made and levied, for the 
purpose of paying off the money due, until 
the debt contracted, or the obligation imposed, 
shall have been liquidated, and it is provided 
that the Churchwarden’s accounts in respect of 
such debt or obligation shall be annually 
audited by the district auditor of the Poor Law 
Union. The Bill then goes. on to make the 
assessment of a voluntary Church-rate in any 
parish or ecclesiastical district lawful, and to 
give authority to the parishioners to deter- 
mine the manner of the assessment. If 
at any vestry for assessing a voluntary 
rate a poll be demanded, the name of 
every voter is to be entered in writing in a book 
to be headed as follows:— We, the under- 
signed, being ready and willing to pay our re- 
-8pective shares of such voluntary rate, if any, as 
may be determined upon by the majority of 
votes at the poll now taken, do hereby give 
our votes upon the question on which a poll has 
been demanded,” and all who vote on that 
question are to sign their names or affix their 
marks in the place proper to signify the vote 
they may desire to give. Then comes the sixth 
clause, which makes it legal to pay, or agree to 
pay, a voluntary assessment or contribution 
towards any purpose for which Church-rates 


have hitherto been paid. So far good—but the 
clause adds this remarkable provision :—“‘ And 
nothing in this’ Act shall prevent any agreement 
to make any such payment, on the faith of which 


60 | any expenditure shall have been made, or any 
eo | Liability incurred, from being enforced in the same 


manner as other contracts of a like nature might 
be enforced in any Court of law or equity.” 
Where no special provision may be made, with 
the concurrence of the contributors, Bar the | 
receipt and expenditure of the money 

it is to be paid to, and expended by the Chutech- 
wardens, for the same purpose and in the same 
way as Church-rates are now expended, and an 
annual account is to be rendered to the parish- 

ioners—and where any Churchwarden is dis- 
qualified to act, a treasurer may be elected in 
his stead—but no person will have a right to 
vote upon any question as to making a volun- 
tary assessment, nor to vote or act (as Church- 
warden or otherwise) as to the disposal of 
funds so raised, who shall not have paid up his 
voluntary assessment, or contribution, for any 
year in which a voluntary rate shall have been 
made. 


We confess that the notice given some time 
since by the right hon. gentleman in reference 
to this measure awakened a feeling of regret in 
our mind. We very greatly prefer the simpler 
and more effective measure of the hon. member 
for Bury St. Edmunds, if for no other reason, 
because it would not have exposed Dissenters 
in rural parishes to that social pressure which 
will be sure to be brought to bear upon them to 
wring from each of them a vote in favour of 
what the Bill describes as a “ voluntary rate.” 
Those who know how unmercifully the screw is 
put on farm-tenants and struggling tradespeople 
who happen to be Nonconformists, sometimes by 
the incumbent, sometimes by the squire, some- 
times by both, and by their ladies, too, to ex- 
tract pecuniary support for the Church at which 
they do not worship, will anticipate with no 
pleasurable expectation the passing of a measure 
which, leaving all the old vestry machinery un- 
touched, will also leave thousands in a position 
in which it will squeeze them just as severely 
as before. Greatly against their wishes, and 
not without considerable reluctance, we sup- 
ported Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1866, and we did 
so simply on the ground that it wholly swept 
away our religious objection to the employment 
of law for the exaction of Church demands. 
Under such circumstances we could not refuse 
assent to a measure which, nevertheless, we by 
no means preferred. We cannot authoritatively 
state at this moment how many parishes in Eng- 
land and Wales there are in which no Church- 
rate is levied—and we have not heard that the 
smallest difficulty has been actually felt in any 
of them, in raising and expending money by 
Anglican Churchmen for Church purposes. It 
may be deemed safer to legalise this voluntary 
action—though we do not think it has been, or 
is, exposed to the smallest danger of unwarran- 
table interference—and we have never been un- 
willing to give legal sanction to arrangements 
which are now made without caring to obtain it. 
But to secure to Church parishioners all the 
machinery for legally making a rate, even 
though it cannot be enforced, is practically to 
give to such of them as may be disposed to ex- 
ercise it, the power of legal intimidation over 
dissentients, and hence we had cherished the 


hope that when the right hon. gentleman’s Bill 


met with no better reception from the Tory the Tory 
side than Mr. Hardcastle’s, it would not again 
have been put intocompetition with it. Between 
the comparative worth of the two Bills, there 
can be no difference of opinion among Dissen- 
ters. 


The question which we had to consider in 
1866 was, not which of the two measures we 
preferred, but whether we would withhold assent 
to that which we liked least, but which, in the 
main, carried out the principle for which we had 
all along contended, when it was offered by a 
leading member of Government supposed to pos- 
sess the power of carrying it through both Houses. 
It comes before us now in another shape. The 
worse is put in competition with the better Bill, 
but without any reasonable pledge that by ac- 
cepting it, we shall insure its passing into an 
Act. We should feel pleasure in obliging Mr. 
Gladstone by shifting our ground—so long as 
we were not called upon to surrender any prin- 
ciple—but, of course, he will not object to our 
asking him what we are to profit by it. Will he 
secure us a larger majority in the House of 
Commons than was recorded for Mr. Hard- 
castle’s measure last year? Or will he be able 
to carry his Bill through the House of Lords? 
If he can give us no guarantee in respect of 
either of these ends, he will not, we trust, take 
it unkindly, that we can discover none but a 
personal reason for changing our front in the 
presence of the enemy. Unless we are certain 
of being able to close the controversy this Ses- - 
sion, we should by accepting his proposals in 
lieu of our own, be gratuitously throwing away 
a strong position. For we can wait—and, see- 
ing that next Parliament will be chosen by a 
much more numerous constituency than the 
present, we can wait with confidence. We shall 
at worst lose but a year—and we expect to gain 
a majority which even the Lords will find it 
awkward to resist. Is it necessary for us to 
give up the game just when we can calculate 
upon winning it? Mr. Gladstone, we are con- 
vinced, will see that our concession in 1866 can- 
not be pleaded as a precedent for concession in 
1868. 


Thus much we should have urged if the Bill 
before us was the best fitted for its object that 
human wisdom could have devised. But can 
the right hon. gentleman entertain the faintest 
hope of obtaining the united support of the Dis- 
senting communities, while in the sixth clause 

of his Bill he re-enacts compulsion? We be- 
seech him not to put the matter to an issue. If 
he carries that clause, it must be against the 
voice, and not with the concurrence, of at least 
half his own political adherents. We are at a 
loss to conjecture the quarter from which advice 
to insert this proviso can have been tendered to 
the right hon. gentleman. It is hardly neces 
sary to discuss it on its merits, for to do so 
would only divert attention from the point 
which it is far more important that the pro- 
moters of the measure should consider. We 
state, then, our deliberate and confident belief 
that the parties whom the Bill is intended to 
relieve cannot possibly accept it if it is to be 
vitiated by this proviso—cannot even let it go 
into Committee till they are given to 1 
that this exception to its principle will be wi 
drawn. We think it due to 306 
gentleman to give him timely warts 
not lie within our power to fore 
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— e f “any in England religion and liberty not dissevered : 
senters—considering the proximity of a general all the fluctuations of ite fortune, it 


/* a 0 
election—were this obnoxious feature of it at] che Aland of these ¢ T ted 
once obliterated but we think we can unhesi- ge im Hine olla Meme 


tatingly predict that it will be almost unani- 
mously rejected by them if com in what- 
: isguise, ia euffered to remain as} Sr 


ever spécious disguim 
one of its provisions. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHIC 1 4 
SKETCHES. nd the eames position as Catholicism had 
occupied in Europe, she naturally flung herself on every 
III occasion into the arms of the civil power. No other 


Church so uniformly 
which Rogtist liberty passed since the Ref i 
as ce the Reformation, 
she invariably cast her influence into the sale of 
tyranny, supported and eul every attempt to 
violate the Constitution, and wrote the fearful sentence 


OPINIONS OF STATESMEN AND 
HISTORIANS ON CHURCH AND DISSENT. 


ANY person who is moderately well acquainted 


betrayed and trampled on 
Ia A. those fiery trials throug 


with the leading facts of English history will know 


fo! o range itself on the side of a despotic govern- 
noah ile tl 1.144 have been found, with 
equ consistency, to range themselves on the side of 
freedom. No one can possibly understand the his- 
tory of Hagland who does not keep in sight this fact. 
All through the various stages of the nation’s pro- 
gteas there have been two conflicting powers at 
work, one holding it back, the other beckoning it 
forward; the firat represented by the Church, the 
second Dissent. At certain great political and 
cial crises these powers have come into open con- 
flict, but such crises have not arisen until after many 

ars of ordinary polemical warfare, during which 
the Dissenters have generally, but not always, been 
able to bring the bulk of the governing classes to 
their views,—that is to say, the governing classes 
have come to the conclusion that it would be expe- 
dient to pursue the line of policy identified with 
Dissent rather than that identified with the Church. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to give the history 
of such eventa, but simply to quote the judgment of 
some of the most eminent of English statesmen and 
historians concerning the different influences which 
the Established Church and Dissent have exercised 
upon the actual history of England. Eloquent 
although the words may be in which these judgments 
are expressed, the deeds to which they refer are far 
mote éloquent. It is possible to give in a few lines 
the result of a battle, but who can estimate or de- 
scribe the life lived or the life sacrificed before that 
result was achieved? Who can weigh the exact 
value of that self-sacrifice which has induced men to 
lead the apparently forlorn hopes of English pro- 
gress? The heroism of the battle-fleld is nothing to 
the heroism of Milton, of De Foe, of the two thou- 
sand ejected, and of most of those who cast in their lot 
with the Dissenters in the earlier period of English 
Dissenk. But the courage which enabled them to 
endure enabled them also to fight. What these con- 
flicts have been worth to the nation let those say 
who have best studied its history. 

The . liberties of England were never in greater 
danger than during the reign of the Tudors, when 
the earlier Puritans first appeared. The first quota- 
tion we make is the familiar one from the historian 
Hume, who despised both Puritanism and religion, 
bet who could not withhold his testimony in favour 
of the political influences of Puritanism. Writing 
of this period, Hume emphatically remarks :— 


So absolute was the authority of the Crown, that the 
precious spark of liberty had been kindled and was pre- 
served by the Puritens alone. And to thie sect the 
English owe the whole freedom of their constitution. 


On which side Dissenters were found during the 
time of the Stuarts, no one needs to be told, nor how 
they broke the Stuart power. In the earlier part of 
the reign of this dynasty the Church possessed the 
most unlimited power which it ever possessed. What 
was the result? This is Lord Macaulay’s testi- 


mony :— 

It is an wagnestioneie and a most instructive fact 
that | | hg Rage the’ political power of the 
Anglican h in the zenith were precisely the 


years daring w national virtue was at the lowest 
poin t. —Histor . vol. i. p. 101. 
In another place the same author says, — 

The Church of England continued to be for more than 
a hundred and fifty years the servile handmaid of 
monarchy, the steady enemy of public liberty. The 
divine right of kings, and the duty of passively obeying 

their commands, were her favourite tenets. She 

held these tenets firmly through times of oppression 
persecution, and licentiousness, while law was trampled 
down, while judgment was perverted, while the people 
were eaten as though were bread, Once, and but 
once—for a moment and but for a moment—when ber 
own dignity and prosperity were touched, she forgot to 
practise the submission she had taught,—Aesays, vol. i., 
y. 

Writing of the same and the subsequent period, 
one of the latest and ablest of historical writers, 
Mr. Lecky, the author of the History of Ration- 


alism, no less eloquently remarks :— 


of eternal condemnation upon the tombs of the martyrs 


partly on account of the determined opposition which 
extension 


set themselves to oppose that which 
y and almost unanimously desired.“ 
lof 1832, 

As Earl Russell pithily said in one of the debates 
on the Ohurch-rates Abolition BI I know the 
Dissenters. They carried the Reform Bill, they 
carried the abolition of slavery, they carried Free 
Trade, and they will carry this question.” And 
what others? Let the history be the prophecy of 
the future, and the future statesmen and historians 
of England will do even greater, and certainly a leas 
tardy justice than has been done in the past. Facts can 
never be buried for ever. There is sure to be a 
Macaulay to re-write a nation’s annals, and a Carlyle 


that for three hundred 1 years past the Established f freedo a however groas, that no 
Church has, with one exception, invariably been | violation o wie Gonstitation however flagrant, can 


resistance ; that all those principles concerning 
rr overn- 
of resistance 
achieved are 


nations on which cons 
are false, and 
which constitutional 


tem to convert the monarchy 
oglish Church gave him its con- 
tic au . When, in the gloomy 

of vice and reaction that followed the Restora- 
inion set in against alt liberal 
of des m were embodied 


m, and exhausted her anathemas, not upon the hideous 


rruption that surrounded her, but upon the principles 
of — and of Milton. All through the long series 
of encroachments of the Stuarts she exhibited the 


' . r. when Russell died was selected 

y the University rd to condemn the writings o 
achanan, Baxter, and Milton, and to proclaim the duty 
of passive obedience in a decree the House of Lords soon 
afterwards committed to the flames. It was not till 
James had menaced her supremacy that the Church was 
aroused to resistance. Then, indeed, for a brief but 
memorable period, she placed herself in opposition to 
the Crown, and contributed largely to one of the most 
— events in English history. But no sooner had 

2 * mounted the throne than her polioy was reversed, 

her whole energies were directed to the subversion of the 
constitutional liberty that was then firmly established, 
and it is recorded by the great historian of the Revolu- 
tion that at least nine-tenths of the clergy were opposed 
to the emancipation of England. All through the re- 
action under Queen Anne, all through the still worse 
reaction under George III., the same spirit was dis- 
played. In the frst period, the clergy, in their hatred 
of liberty, followed cordially the ership of the in- 
fidel Bolingbroke ; in the second, they were the most 
ardent supporters of the wars ust America and 
against the French Revolution, which have been the 
most disastrous in which England has ever been engaged. 
From firat to last their conduct was the same, and every 
triumph of liberty was their defeat. History of 
Rationalism in Europe, vol. ii., p. 193-198, 
Long though this quotation may be, it has to be 
supplemented. The latter part refers to the Hano- 
verian dynasty. Two Church and Stuart rebellions 
arose against that dynasty, one in 1715 and the other 
in 1745. We quote first from Charles James Fox 
on the conduct of the Church and of Dissenters at 
these memorable periods, when, if the Dissenters had 
cast in their lot with the Stuarts, the House of 
Hanover must have been deposed,— 

A candid examination,” said the great Whig orator 
and statesman, speaking in the House of Commons on 
Maroh 2, 1790, “ of the history of Great Britain, would 
in his opinion be favourable to Dissenters. In the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745 this country was extremely 
indebted to their exertions. During those rebellious 

riods they had acted with the spirit and fidelity of 
British subjects zealous and vigilant in defence of the 
Constitution ; at both these periods they stood forward 
the champions of British liberty, and obtained an emi- 
nent share in repelliug the foe of the House of Hanover. 
Their exertions then were so magnanimous that he had 


no scruple to assert that to their endeavours’we owed 
the preservation of Church and State.” 


To the same purport is the testimony of Burke, who 
on many great questions was Fox's opponent. 
“Let him,” said Burke, speaking on February 6, 
1772, in reference to an attack that had been made 
by a member of the House of Commons upon Dis- 
senters, “‘ recollect along with the injuries, the ser- 
vices which Dissenters have done to our Church and 
to our State. If they have once destroyed, more than 
once they have saved them.” 


We will not quote Lord Chatham’s “ Calvinistic 
and Arminian Popish”’ speech, for it hardly bears 
upon the point we wish to illustrate. And we leave 
historical inquirers to estimate the influence of 
Dissent upon certain political and social questions 
which have agitated England during the last twenty 


years. One exception we make, for, upon the ques- 
tion of Reform, the historian of this movement, him- 


self a clergyman, has spoken with great faithfulness 
and candour. The action of Church and Dissent upon 
this question is typical of their action on all similar 
questions :— 

The clergy especially (says Mr. Moles worth), remember- 


ing the fate of the Freuch priesthood, and the spoliation of 
the French Church, were almost unanimous in their ho 


It is to Puritanism that we mainly owe the fact that of the proposed innovation. Already highly unpo ‘ 


— & 


to do justice to its heroes. But if not! We have a 
history that we can bear to see written on the ever. 
lasting tablets of eternal memory. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tere was a curious indication of Church arrogance 
and supremacy at the Education Conference at Man- 
chester on Wednesday, which ought not to pass with- 
out notice. The preliminary meeting of the Conference 
was composed, we are informed, of several members 
of Parliament, clergy ofall denominations, and gentle. 
men of every shade of polities. How it must have 
surprised (or did it surprise them f) these various 
persons to be told by the Dean of Manchester, in the 


very first speech which was delivered, that the educa. 


tion question was a Church question,” a declaration 
which the reverend dignitary followed up by a short 
defence of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, stating 
that he believed it to be “ necessary and suited to the 
wants of the country,” and that without it it would 
be impossible that we could exist long together.“ 
The Dean of Chester followed in the same line, and 
spoke just as though the Conference would have 
nothing to do excepting to decide upon the best 
means of increasing the influence of the Establish- 
ment, The bad taste of these speakers has been 
equalled in the history of the clerical order before this 
time, but it has scarcely been surpassed. We are 
glad to see that it was not imitated by any Noncon- 
formist. If, anywhere, ecclesiastical arrogance and 
egotism might well keep out of sight, it is in Lanca- , 
shire, where the Church ministers to _ a fraction | 
of the people, and where its influence = 
creasing for the last fifty years. The Conference, of 
course, did not adopt the lead of the two reverend 
deans. A good many speakers appeared to forget 
that there was any Church Establishment, and most 
| were singularly oblivious of the fact that the ques- 
tion they had met to discuss was a Church and 
not a national question. 

One cannot write upon this subject without being 
encountered, at one corner or other, by that pain- 
fully active man, Archdeacon Denison. The Arch- 
deacon has this week another “say” upon it. He 
does not intend to allow Churchmen to forget that 
on the 12th February he will lay a set of resolutions 
before a public meeting at Willis’s Rooms which 
he thinks will solve the Education problem. We 
have now the terms of these resolutions, which 
state that aid to public schools shall be given, not by 
local or general, but by Parliamentary grant, and 
that such aid shall be applied first to assist in build- 
ing schools of all religious bodies, which 
shall be open to all children whose parents are will- 
ing to accept the education and to comply with the 
rules and regulations of the schools. Religious 
teaching therein,” and all manner of regulation con- 
nected with it, to be “left unconditionally free to the 
manager of each school. Annual grants are to be 
administered upon the same terms, and “ purely 
secular schools may be supported in the same way. 
Archdeacon Denison may have a most intimate 
acquaintance with ecclesiastical, but he has evi- 
dently, as all such men have, very little knowledge 
of human nature. His scheme looks wonderfully 
just and liberal, and it really is a good specimen of 
clerical cunning. But does he really suppose that 
people will not think to inquire how it will operate f 
Owing to the large grants received from the State, 
the Church is now conducting day-school education 
in most of the smaller parishes of England. In 
some of its schools the Conscience Clause is in ope- 
ration. Archdeacon Denison’s resolutions would de- 
prive Dissenters of the small amount of liberty 
conceded even by this Clause. They would hand 
over all children to be taught Puseyism, 
Rationalism, or Evangelicism, just as the incum- 
bent and managers may be Puseyitic, Rationalistic, 
or Evangelical. No education could be received ex- 
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cepting upon such terms. But the scheme is hardly | 
worth writing about. We should, however, like to 

know what Archdeacon Denison would think of it if 
the positions of Church and Dissent in rural dis- 

triots, with respect to national education, was the 

reverse of what itis? We write not intending, in 

the least degree, to ridicule the Archdeacon’s 

earnestness, or his singleness of principle and aim. 

We have a profound respect for his moral qualities, 

but it really is not likely that any person of common 

sense, outside of the Church, will be drawn into an 

approval of his specious scheme for the further ex- 

tension and consolidation of Church power. 

Some of the leading Churchmen of England have 
just set a remarkable example of respect for imperial 
law. It has been decided, in our courts of justice, 
that Dr. Colenso is the legal Bishop of the See of 

atal, and, as such, is entitled to all the revenues of 
that see. Some Churchmen, acting under the in- 
spiration of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, 
have now decided upon sending out another bishop 
to Natal. This office, as we learn from a letter from 
the Bishop of Capetown to the Guardian of this 
week, has been accepted by the Rev. W. K. 
Macrorie, who will forthwith go out to Africa and do 
all he can to lessen the authority and influence of 
Dr. Colenso. We wait with some curiosity to see 
how this reverend gentleman will be consecrated.” 
No bishop, excepting one or two Nonjurors, has ever 
been consecrated in England since the Reformation 
excepting by Royal license, and according to a legally 
prescribed form. Both of these requisites will be 
wanting in this case, and it is, in our judgment, a grave 
question whether this bishop can be consecrated ” 
at all. He certainly cannot be in any legally autho- 
rised manner, and if that be the case, will he be a 
c bishop” at all? We are aware that the South 
African Church is now a voluntary association, but 
we are also aware that it has not adopted any form 
for the consecration of bishops, and that it cannot 
use the English form. As soon as it does the 
former, it will take the step which has been so much 
dreaded both there and at home—finally separate 
from the English Church. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Mason Jones is 
about to deliver a course of lectures in the neigh- 
bourhood of London upon the Irish Church. Those 


who heard that gentleman last week at St. James's ) 


Hall, and who saw the enthusiasm which was excited 
by his oratory, will be pleased at his devoting his 
unquestionably great powers to the cause of eccle- 
siastical: freedom. The St. James’s Hall meeting 
was one of the best political meetings which we have 
attended in the metropolis for many years. The 
numbers present were unexpectedly large, and their 
spirit most unmistakeable. The Zimes refers to it, 
in a leading article, as a meeting of Nonconformists, 
but this is not an acourate description. It was 
characteristically a meeting of the electors under 
the new Reform Bill, and we doubt if there were a 
hundred Nonconformists present. We could not 
count twenty. The Record has the following 
unctuous allusion to it:—‘* Meanwhile, we cannot 
avoid expressing our supreme regret at seeing the 
name of that truly respectable and excellent Non- 
conformist, the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, among the sup- 
porters of the movement. He appears to have taken 
no part in the meeting, but his very presence will 
do the cause of religion no good.” 


THH IRISH CHURCH. 


AcTION IN THE MeErropo.is.—Onur readers will be 
glad to learn that arrangements have been made for 
the delivery of an address on the Irish Church ques- 
tion in each of the metropolitan boroughs. It will 
be seen, from an advertisement elsewhere, that 


meetings for the purpose are to be held next week at gri 


the Eyre Arms, St. John’s-wood; the Vestry Hall, 
Chelsea ; Westbourne Hall; and at the Literary In- 
stitution, Greenwich. These, we believe, will be 
followed by others at Islington, Kennington, Stepney, 
the City, and other places; and it is intended to 
submit to the meetings petitions to Parliament for 
the impartial disendowment of all sects in Ireland. 
We have no doubt that a very large number of per- 
sons in the metropolis will be glad to avail them- 
Selves of this opportunity of hearing Mr. Mason 
Jones’s talented advocacy of the cause of religious 
equality in Ireland, as well as to do their part to- 
wards putting an end to one of the greatest 
anomalies of the age. 

Coventry.—The Rev. Chas. Vince, of Birmingham, 
delivered a lecture on the Irish Church question last 
week, at St. Mary's Hall, Coventry. Notwithstand- 
ing the unfavourable weather, there was a very 
Crowded audience, including several of the Noncon- 
formist ministers and influential Liberals of the town. 
Mr. W. H. Hill occupied the chair. At the outset, 


Mr. Vince (who was most cordially received) avowed 
that he came before them as the representative of 
the Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control—a society that was based on 
this great fundamental principle, that every man’s 
religion was pre-eminently a matter between man 
and his God (Hear), and a matter in which the poli- 
tical authorities of the country had no right to inter- 
fere. He was there to endeavour to convince those 
who needed conviction that full e. to Ireland 
must be a oonspiouous part of the Liberal programme 
for the future —(oheers) - and that full justice to 
Ireland meant, among other things, the disendow- 
ment of all Christian churches in that country—(Hear, 
hear)—the putting of all religious denominations on 
the same platform, the State paying none and patro- 
nising none, He then entered into an historical retro- 
spect with a view to show the non-Irish character of 
the Irish State Church from the beginning, its per- 
secuting spirit, and its failure as a missionary in- 
stitution. The lecturer concluded that the political 
establishment ef Protestantism was a failure, a 
blunder, and asin. He raked among these embers 
of fire, because Ireland would not, Ireland could not, 
forget her own past history, and England must not 
forget it. He dealt with these facts because the 
Irish Charch still existed. 


Thank God that no matter by whom the false, foul 
thing was employed, it generally frustrated its own pur- 
pose—like vaulting ambition, o’erleaped itself, and fell on 
Vother side.” (Cheers.) In 1861 only 11 9-10ths per 
cent. of the population of Ireland belonged to the Esta- 
blished Church—that Church which absorbed the whole 
of the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland. In 1834 the 
Episcopalians in Ireland were 10 7-10ths of the popula- 
tion; and the improvement'of thel 2-10ths per cent, was 
to be accounted for by the greater diminution of the 
Roman Catholic 1 by pestilence, famine, and 
emigration. Macaulay said in 1845 remained 
substantially true in 1867. He said, We are asked to 
make allowance for the expansive force of Protestantism. 
Recently a noble lord spoke on the missionary character 
of the Church of Ireland. Now, if such language had 
been held at the Council Board of Queen Elizabeth when 
the constitution of this Church was first debated there, 
there would have been no cause for wonder. Sir William 
Cecil or Sir Nicholas Bacon might very naturally have 
said, There are few Protestants now in Ireland, it is 
true ; but when he consider how rapidly the Protestant 
theology has spread, when we remember that it is little 
more than forty years since Martin Luther began to 
preach against indulgences, and when we see that one half 
of Europe is now emanoi from the old superstition, 
we may reasonably expect that the Irish will soon follow 
the examples of the other nations which have embraced 
the doctrines of the Reformation.’ But we, who have 
seen this system in full operation from the year 1560 to 
the year 1845, ought to have been ht better, unl 
indeed, we are past all teaching. Two hundred an 
eighty-five 8 as this Church been at work. What 
could have been done for it in the way of authority, pri- 
vileges, endowments, which has not been done? And 
what have we to show forall this lavish expenditure? 
What but the most zealous Roman Catholic population 
on the face of the earth? On the great solid mass of the 
Roman Cath5Slic population you have made no impression 
whatever. There they are, as they were ages ago, ten to 
one against the members of your Established Church. 
But what is a Protestant to say? He holds that through 
the whole of this long conflict, during which ten genera- 
tions of men have been born and have died reason and 
Scripture have been on the side of the Established 
clergy. The fuller our conviction that our doctrines are 
right, the fuller, if we are rational men, must be our 
conviction that our tactics have been wrong, and that we 
— — encumbering the cause which we meant to aid. 

eers. 


After quoting from the statistics given in Mr. God- 
kin’s book, showing the large revenues devoted to 


the support of a small number of Protestants, he 
went on to say— 


As to the defence of the present system, it was said 
the Roman Catholic population did not support the Irish 
Church—it was Wy ae by the landlords who were 
Protestants. And though the landlords in Ireland were 
the channels through which the tithes were paid, the 
money paid over was the fruit of the skill, enterprise. 
and industry of the men who rented and tilled the land 
—the t body of the Roman Catholic population. 
(Hear, hear.) It was said that this was only an imagi- 
nary grievance. Would the Episcopalians feel it an 
— ary grievance if the Government enthroned the 
smallest sect in England, and set it up ia every part of 
the country, ina position of prestige and power, as the 
Church of the realm? No, they would very 1 
say — even eh. iy they paid nothiog to such a Ch 
in the shape of Church-rates—that there were other 

evances besides pecuniary and that to 
inffict upon men political disabilities or sosial penalties 
was even worse than to take his money to support a 

igious system in which he did not believe. (Applause. ) 
In the interests of Protestantism, the sooner Irish 
litical establishment was annihilsted the better. 
Cheering.) If the audience were convinced of the truth 
of the words he had spoken, let them cherish that con- 


viction against the days of the next election. (Great 
— 1 ; 


HUI. — The Rev. W. Walters, of Newcastle, has 
also been deliveriug his lecture on the Irish Church 
in the Royal Institution, Hull. The hall was crowded, 
and the chair taken by Mr. Councillor Allott. The 
lecturer, who was cordially received, gave a sketch 
of the early Christianity of Ireland; he then referred 
to the present position of the Irish Church; and 
lastly, stated the duty of Government in relation to 
the question. With reference to the ecclesiastical 
endowment of the Catholic priesthood, he might say 
that he was opposed to ecclesiastical endowments, and 
farther that the priesthood did not desire it, but they 
wished to be supported by the free-will offerings of 
the people. He was convinced that no Government 


could bring the Irish question to a satisfactory settle- | per 
‘ment, except by the withdrawal of the grant from 
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set, they are apt, as the warfare goes 
oe e 
of resentment against those are seeking 
us of the rights which we value 
and for those dearest to us.” This change 

present 


: 


O’Brien believes, for every honest man 
with grave disapprobation upon the unworthy 


motives. by which the great majority of the assailan 
of the Church are actuated, with strong indigna 


tion upon the disgraceful means which they have 
employed to accomplish their ends.” 


The chapter of the Dublin Freeman’s Journal 
te Church Commission” published on Monday, 
with the united diocese of Tuam, Killala, and Achonry, 
the district where the Protestant societies 
* Roman Catholics) have for years chiefly operated. 

leven of its ol are to be on the 
foundation of the Church Missions The 
amount expended by the Doolesiastioal mis- 
sioners on Charch fabrics between 1834 and 1865 in the 
three dioceses is stated to have been 69,1441. 12s. 3d. 
The Freeman's Journal disputes the correctness of 
statements by the Bishop of Winchester, Canon 
Wordsworth, Archdeacon Stopford, the Rev. Mr. 
Garnett, and Archbishop Trench, respecting the in- 
crease of Protestantism in this western locality. 
“ After more than a quarter of a century of mis- 
sionary labours the ae have now an absolute 
decrease of numbers from 21,765 in 1884 to 17,167 
in 1861.” The Freeman’s Journal accounts for the 
failure of the missions that “the most 
sacred articles of the olio 
ribald doggrel,” and among the “handbills” dis- 
tributed it gives as a specimen one called “The 
Tuam Min ee Song,” with the air of the 


E 


han Van Vocht,” of which a verse, as given in the 
Freeman's Journal, is this: 


told could 
vidi f — . 
Their Maker a 


Catholic people of these dioceses for the 
dowments conferred on that importaut institution by 


i 


a State that claims the affections, and is by law en- 
titled to the loyalty of Irish Catholics.” The Free- 
man's Journal also states the “av cost per 


group 
the average cost is 371. 58. 6d. per family.” 
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THE ST. ALBAN’S RITUAL OASE: 


Tue cake of Martin e. the a es ote 
oth 


wis fesumed before the Right | : 
Phillitnore, in the Arches Court, on Friday, the 


inst. 

Mr. W. M. James, Q. O., commenced the defence 
of Mr. Mackonochie, d that he had offended 
against the laws ecclesi and that the charges 
were not ed nor laid with doctiracy to support 
the criminal charge how made. The learned counsel 
drew a vivid picture of the neighbourhood of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, where Mr. Mackoriochie laboured 
and done much good to remove the héathenish dark- 
ness which there prevailed, and he denied that he 
was open to the read by Mr. Coleridge from 
the works of St, Bernard. He asked the Court to 
discharge him from the charges, and that he might 
return in peace to the place where he had by his 
assiduity been of great advantage to thousands of his 
fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Prideauk, Q. O., followed on the same side till 
the rising of the and resumed his ment on 
Saturday. He contended, on behalf of the defendant, 
that the charges against his client did not constitute 
an offenes against the common law. To make out the 
case the oter was bound to show that the defen- 
dant offended against the penal clauses of the 
Act of Uniformity, which enacted that acts com- 

lained of against a clergyman must have been wil- 

y and obstinately committed. Mr. Mackonochie 
believed, and would continue to believe, that it was 
lawful to elevate the Blessed Sacrament above his 
head ; he believed, and to the end of his life would 
continue to believe, that it was lawful to cense per- 
sons and things ; but he had desisted from this practice 
under pom, on being required by the bishop to do 
so. There was therefore nothing wilful, nothing 
ate in the seg ay of the defendant, and he 

| | | have e statute interpreted strictly. 
had acted under the honest conviction that that 
which he did was lawful, Mr. Prideaux then re- 
ferred to the 1 clause in the Act of Uniformity 
of Elizabeth, within which, he contended, the charges 
inst the defendant should be brought, or the case 
failed. It had not been shown, and could not be, 
that the defendant acted wilfully and obstinately. On 
the contrary, it was clear that he had not so acted. 
But, even if he had done the things charged wil- 
fully and obstinately, they did not either separately 
or collectively constitute a rite or a ceremony, or an 
order, or a form. The question was whether Mr. 
Mackonochie, in celebrating this one rite—this great 
feast upon the Encharistic sacrifice, common bo all 
branches of the Catholic Church, each celebrating it 
accorditig to its own miesal or prayer-book—could be 
said to have used a rite or ceremony, order, form, or 
manner of 2 the Holy Communion other 
than and not ng to the use of the Church 
of England. What the Church of England dealt 
with was not the rite, but the specific use by 
which that rite universal was to be celebrated. 
He contended that what the defendant had intro- 
duced did not constitute a rite, and was not, there- 
fore, within the penal clause of the Act. He con- 
sidered that the ceremonies of the Church might 
fairly be taken as signifying only the verbal portion 
of the service. It could not be properly argued, 
he thought, that any observance not entered in the 
be apy was illegal, for in the second Prayer- 
book of Edward VI. no mention whatever was made 
of the practice of co ing the elements at the 
sacrament, and it could not be supposed that the 
custom fell into disuse during any period of our 
history. The Prayer-book, in fact, did not deal with 
ritual, but where it contained ritualistic directions 
of course it should be obeyed. Dr. Stephens felt 
the force of the argument arising from the fact 
that in the first Prayer-book there was a prohibitory 
rubric against the elevation of the sacrament, and 
that the prohibition was omitted in the second. 
There were no directions as to consecration, and 
et it must have been performed. There must 

a n faithful Mackonochies in those days who 
celebrated the Holy Eucharist, the great act of 
worship. in the Church of Christ. And if it were 
so, and if must have been, what became of the 
argument on the other side, that what was not 

commanded by the rubric had gone? 
As to the mixed chalice, it was abundantly clear 
that it was in use during the second Prayer-book. 
The canon of 1640 directed bowing to the altar. 
What prosecution had there ever been for bowing 
to the altar ? 

mbols of the g 

m @ great 
By ae 


Po su on, 
het of ; 
Was that 


very like it.“ 


to the altar, on which were the 
For 


? My learned friend 
laugh.) He knew his Iearned 
be if anythin mar 
8 He also knew the 
r. Stephens well. Well, 
| xed Doctor met a lady of his 
uld take off his hat and bow to her. 
pwn to the Ch ssociation 
be denounced as resorting to 
on. (Laugter.) The practice of bowin; 


altar prevailed in some of the university 


On Monday Mr. Prideaux continued his address, 
and referred at some — to the preface on cere- 
manies in the Prayer-book. The preface, he said, 

neerned the service of the Church, and had 

ap- 
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The fair linen 


irreverent, spirit Puritans led them to dis- 


continue its 


of the 
and there was no direction regard 
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ing it in the first Prayer-book, but in the second | 


to introduce a 


P book it found 
eee 1 " s learned friend 


direction ‘that it should be used. ' 
said the Church of England was an act of Parliament 
Church. It was not an act of liament Church N 
vas a branch of the one Holy Catholio Apostolic Church. 
and the celebration of the divine offices was to be 
carried on according to the use of the Church of Eng. 
land. It was not even an act of Parliament use. It 
was an use prepared by the only authority that had 
power to denl with the rites and ceremonies of the 
church of God. He asked if there was any prohibi- 
tion against the use of the mixed chalice, or against 
the burning of the incense. Or where was there any 
prohibition whatever, except at the commencement, 
even pointing to the prohibition of candles? e 
to the specific charges, he contended that if ligh 

candles were embellishments they were gts law- 
ful; and treating them as symbolical, they were per- 
fectly lawful. ey were of the same character as 
the cross, which had been held to be not an unlawful 
embellishment. They were not implements used in 
the service, and therefore Mr. Mackonochie could not 
be prosecuted for using them. An embellishment was 
not the less an embellishment because it was sym- 
bolical. The Privy Council had decided that crosses 
been symbolical, and not used in the service were 
lawful; and where was the difference between crosses 
and candles? But hesubmitted that Mr. Mackonochie 
had committed no offence, even if those candles had 
been used as of the ceremony. The injunctions 
of Edward VI. were that two lights were to be kept 
burning on the high altar. Sir John Dodson held 


that those injunctions were binding, and the Privy | 


Council, in N that decision, did not throw 
any doubt on the validity of those injunctions. He 
maintained that the object of the rubric with regard 
to the use of ornaments was to return to the usage in 
the time of the first Prayer-book, and that what- 
ever was used under the first Prayer-book might be 
used now. 

Mr. Prideaux continued his address on Wednesday, 
occupying the whole day, and concluded it on 
Thursday. Mr. Fitzjames Stephens was to reply 
yesterday on the whole case. 


There are in Italy, according to the latest statistics, 
24,167,855 Roman Catholics; 32,932 Protestants ; 
29,233 Jews; 1,850 belonging to other sects. 


THe ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN AND THE UNPOPULAR 
Rector.—A number of the parishioners of Dungan- 
stown, county of Wicklow, having memorialised the 
Archbishop of Dublin against the appointment to the 
parish of the Rev. Mr. Maturin, a Dublin rector un- 
popular for alleged High-Church views, Dr. Trench 
has answered that, As bishop he is not bound to 
know the opinions of the parishioners on different 
subjects.” 1 cannot cancel the appointment,” the 
archbishop adds, and if I could, I am not willing to 
do 80.“ 

Tue BisHoprio or Natat.—The Rev. W. K. 
Macrorie, incumbent of Accrington, has, it is said, 
with the sanction of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
accepted the appointment to the disputed see of 
Natal, and will shortly be sent out to take spiritual 
charge of such persons as reject the authority of 
Bishop Oolenso. Mr. Macrorie was lately rector of 
Wapping, in the diocese of London, and is a mode- 
rate High-Churchman. As the new bishop cannot 
be consecrated by the Primate without the Queen’s 
sanction, it has been suggested that the diffictlty 
should be got over after this fashion :—Bishop Gray 
and Bishop Cotterell (Grahamstown), who are in 
England, might proceed to St. Helena (which is 
within Dr. Gray’s jurisdiction as Metropolitan), and 
there, with the assistance of the Bishop of St. Helena, 
they might consecrate the bishop nominate, and 
afterwards take him on to his new sphere of labour. 
At the meeting of the English Church Union on 
Tuesday night, it was suggested by the Hon. Colin 
Lindsay that an annuity should be purchased for the 
new bishop, extending over Dr. Colenso’s life. It 
was taken for granted, that in the event of Dr. 
Colenso’s death or resignation, Bishop Macrorie 
would have the endowments of the see. 


A TriaL rox Heresy.—Onr continental contem- 
poraries report: — Before the court-martial in the 
citadel, proceedings, bearing on a trial for heresy, in 
the true sense of the word, are taking place. A 
soldier who had been carried away when only seven 
years old returned to his home, having completed 
his twenty years of military service. ie was the 
child of Jewish parents, and under the late Czar 
Nicholas it often oo that Jewish boys of tender 
years were carried off. Such boys were baptized 
immediately after their abduction and received into 
the Greek Charch. Now this Jewish soldier, baptized 
when a child, returned to his home, and in every 
way acted as a Jew. He was therefore prosecuted 
as an apostate; and as he positively declined, 
despite the allurements held out, to declare that he 
belonged to the Greek Church, the unfortunate man 
is threatened with a severe punishment in Siberia. 
He has even declined the offer momentarily to 
acknowledge the Greek Church, and then to with- 
draw to a foreign country, as he is determined not in 
any way to recognise the rite of baptism administered 
to him when he was only seven years old.— Jewish 
Chronicle. 

Frencu Prorestants.—The Rev. R. Burgess, in a 
letter to the Times, says :—“ It delights Monsigneur 
Segur and the brethren of St. Vincent de Paul to 
repeat in their periodical journal, Protestantisme est 
mort, and yet they have formed a special association 
for the purpose of resisting the alarming spread of 
| Protestantism. Protestantism, as represented b 


the orthodox portion of the Reformed Church of 


| 
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| France, has taken of late years a strong hold on the 
mind ofthe French people, where there is any care 
for religion at all. No work of any importance has 
for some years proceeded from the Roman Oatholio 
—— in France. The great writers of the age 
uinot, Weis, St. Hilaire, Bonnechose, E. de Pres- 
sensé, all are Protestants, and now that the Protes- 
tants have nearly gained religious liberty (in all great 
cities and towns at least), the mass of the French 
population is being leavened with such principles of 
religion as are in antagonism to those of Rome, what- 
ever be the name by which they are oalled.”’ | 

Nationa Epucation 1N ScorraxD.— We under- 
stand that Government has fully resolved to bring 
forward a bill on national education during the 
ensuing session of Parliament. Daring the past 
week various deputations have waited on the Lord 
Advocate on this subject of national education ; and 
all agree that his lordship has shown every disposi- 
tion to ascertain the opinions of all parties, and hag 
listened with much attention to the statements and 
suggestions which have been submitted tohim. A 
large and influential deputation from the Free Church 
General Assembly’s Committee on National Edu- 
cation, were received by his lordship on the 2nd 
inst., when the whole question underwent a pretty 
fall, and on the whole, a fair discussion. The frame- 
work, so to speak, of the conversation, was of course 
thé proposed bill, attached to the second report of 
the commissioners on schools in Scotland. The pro- 
visions of that matter were fully entered into, and 
the objections to several of them distinctly stated. 
The terms of transfer of the denominational into 
national schools, the future status of existing parish 
schools, the election and tenure of office of teachers, 
the extent and nature of religious teaching, and the 
constitution and seat of the controlling authority, 
were brought to his lordship’s notice, and discussed 
at considerable length. And though no one could 
expect a member of Government to give pledges 
respecting a measure still on the stocks, we believe 
there is every prospect that the Lord Advocate will 
give the suggestions of all parties a candid considera- 
tion, and the bill when launched, may be, on the 
whole, a more liberal one than was anticipated, 
though it may not be in every respect all that an 
enlightened public could desire.— Aberdeen Free 
Press. 

THE EXPLORATION oF JERUSALEM.—Mr. Grove, the 
Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund, in pub- 
lishing the substance of two new reports from Lieut. 
Warren from Jerusalem, dated December 12th and 
21st, says :— 

AsI read Mr. Warren’s accounts I seem to feel the 
antient city within my grasp—to know for a certainty 
that its very houses and streets and watercourses, all 
the ancient life of its structures, its hills and its ravines, 
is lying burried like some enchanted person beneath that 
singular and solemn tomb. The oliff (as the Dean of 
Westminster said in his sermon the other day) which 
Jacob climbed, the streets which David trod, and along 
which Athaliah was hurried, the catacomb of the kings 
of Judah, the very Vid Dolorosa itself, of which not 
even the shadow of a likeness can be found in the 
upper air of the modern city—all these are doubtless 
there. Wherever Mr. Warren probes, let him but go 
deep enough, and he comes on some solid sabstance of 
carious and ancient kind. They start into view in a 
truly magical manner, more like the Arabian Nights 
than anything else. A stone sudddenly rolls away“ 
and reveals staircases, passages, subterranean halls, in 
the heart of the rock, leading to who knows what re- 
positories of treasure. An almost invisible crevice in the 
hill turns out to be an enchanted cave 150 feet deep, 
concealing the skeleton of an infant,” and containing, 

rhaps, the hidden fountain of the water supply of 

erasalem. The work has been fairly and well began. 
An explorer more dating and disinterested, more inde- 
fatigable and intelligent, than Mr. Warren seems im- 
possible. Let us back him to the utmost. I am happy 
to say that the undertaking is relieved from present 
pecuniary anxieties. But that is no reason fur stopping 
our contributions to a work the extent and importance 
of which are daily becoming more obvious. The explora- 
tions at Jerusalem may be—will be when the fine 
weather returus—pushed on simultaneously in more 
places at once, and a larger force of labourers employed. 
Mr. Warren seems to have gained the confidence of 
everyone, high and low, Jew and Gentile, and to obtain 
what labourers he likes, and what permissions he desires, 
And outside of Jerusalem I hope the public will not 
forget ee _— © 4 do. ae is the natural 

istory of the coun rfect, and the geology to ex- 
8 the ss al to ee ee 

ANOTHER MIscaLcuLaTion.—Mr. Cardwell has 
lately at Oxford declared himself favourable to an 
impartial distribution of Church property in Ireland 
amongst the Catholics, Protestant Ohurchmen, and 
Preabyterians. Mr. Cardwell is a highly respectable 
person, but not a leading man. He is giving out 
from what he has taken in from some higher 
quarter. Earl Russell, it will be remembered, 
broached this nostram a short time ago; and it is 
supposed that his lordship is under the infatuation 
of believing that this expedient would settle the 
Irish Charch question. The Roman Catholic 
bishops, it will also be remembered, emphatically 
repudiated this suggestion. But it is kept before 
the public; and we noticed that Mr. Gladstone, in 
his Lancashire speeches, so spoke as not to show 
any divergence between his views and those enun- 
ciated by Earl Russell. We beg the attention of our 
readers to the state of mind the Whigs are in on 
this urgent and important subject. They are for 
peace at any price, and to saye a part of the loaf for 
the Protestant Church would buy off Catholic and 
Presbyterian malcontents with substantial slices. 
There is an unaccountable infatuation in this. The 
country will never submit to the indiscriminate 
endowment of all religions. The proposition is 
monstrous. Were the Whigs to propose it, the 
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Liberal party would be torninto pieces. Sooner any 
alternative than a transaction so inconsistent and 
hatefal! We can conceive of no position more humi- 
liating than that of a great Protestant State holding 
out bribes to the Catholic priesthood, and that 
priesthood indignantly spermine the offer made to 
corrupt and debase them! It is grievous that popular 
statesmen should commit themselves to a suicidal 
policy of this kind. Three times within a period of 
not many years have the Whig leaders made fatal 
mistakes. On the Corn Law question they proposed 
an eight-shilling fixed duty; on Reform they pro- 

a five-pound rating; and on the Irish Church 
question they have proposed an extension of ecole- 
siastical endowments. It wonld seem as if 
were incapable of grasping a principle, and had no 
genius bat for compromises and middle measures. 
It is time they showed more clearness of vision and 
more determination of purpose. Their rivals are on 
the alert, and we have seen more than once that 
when the Tories do go,” they go full gallop, and stop 
at no half-way house. Norfolk News. 

Tun SUNDAY EvgeNnINnes rox THE Prorrz.—It will 
be remembered that in March last the lessee of the 
establishment known (until its demolition to make 
way for the erection of the new Queen's Theatre) as 
St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre, was summoned before 
Sir Thomas Henry on the charge of keeping a dis- 
orderly house, The progecution was instituted under 
the act 21 Geo. III., cap. 49, and was brought before 
the coart under four summonses, charging the defen- 
dant with having infringed the provisions of the 
statute, on four occasions, in January and February 
of that year, by opening a certain house, room, or 
place, called St. Martin’s Hall, on the Lord’s Day, 
called Sunday, for public entertainment or amusement, 
to which persons were admitted by the payment of 
money and tickects sold for money. The proceed- 
ings referred to the “Sunday Evenings for the 
People,” which had been conducted under the aus- 
pices of a society registered under the Toleration 
Act as the Recreative Religionists, and giving 
forth as their object the development and recreation 
of religious feeling. “The prosecution was understood 
to be instituted by the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, the information having been laid by Mr. 
Robert Baxter, the chairman of that body; and it 
was alleged, though not distinctly admitted, that the 
Recreative Religionists were intimately associated 
with the Sanday League. Upon the suggestion of 
Sir Thomas Henry, it was agreed that the lady, who 
at the time of the original proceedings was lessee of 
the hall, should not be harassed by a criminal prosé- 
cution, but that the proceedings should go before the 
superior court upon a case stated; and also that the 
lady’s name should be withdrawn, and that of the 
President of the Society of Recreative Religionists, 
Mr. J. Baxter Langley, the leading promoter of the 
Sunday Evenings for the People, should be substi- 
tuted. The case was then adjourned sine die, in 
order to allow time for the parties to draw and agree 
upon a special case, with the understanding that if 
they could not agree, they should come to Bow- 
street Police-court, and Sir Thomas Henry would 
assist them. On Tuesday Mr. Rochfort Clarke 
attended before Sir Thomas Henry, and stated that 
a case had been drawn on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, and alterations had been suggested on the part 
of the defence. The parties had been unable to agree, 
and were therefore obliged to come to court. The 
points in dispute between the parties, which were 
mostly of a formal kind, were then discussed at 
considerable length, and it was ultimately agreed 
that Mr. Baxter Langley should be regarded as the 
defendant, and that in the event of the decision being 
against him, only one penalty with costs should be 
imposed. If any fresh difficulty arose, it was to be 
referred to Sir Thomas Henry. 


— 


Veligious and Denominational Aews. 


St. Pavt’s CArRDRAL.— The second of the 
special services took place on Sunday night. Not- 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather, there 
was a very large congregation. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. James Moorhouse, incumbent of 
Paddington, from Acts ix. 11. After the sermon the 
hymn commencing “ Abide with me, fast falls the 
eventide, was sung with wonderful effect by the 
vast congregation. 

REGENT’s-sQuaRE CHURcR.— The Rev. W. Arnot, 
of Edinburgh, formerly of Glasgow, has been chosen 
to succeed the late Rev. Dr. James Hamilton, of the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church, Regent’s-square. 

Wesieyan Onarets Ic Lonpon.—At a meeting 
held last week in the Wesleyan Chapel, Bow-road, 
Sir F. Lycett presided, and gave some r of 
the work of the Wesleyan Metropolitan Chapel- 
building Fund, to aid which was the object of the 
meeting. Twenty-two chapels, he stated, had been 
erected by means of the help afforded by this fund ; 
20,0007. had been distributed by loans or grants, and 
the new buildings afforded accommodation for 20,000 
persons. In Stratford there were 60,000 inhabitants, 
and but one Wesleyan chapel. 


Tue Crry MisstoxARIESs.— The New Year's social 
meeting of the London city missionaries and their 
wives took place in Freemasons’ Hall on Tuesday 
evening, when they were the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Williams and Mr. and Mrs. R. C. L. 
Bevan. A number of other friends were present to 
join in the welcome given to them. About 400 
missionaries were present. Mr. George Williams, 
who was the president of the evening, addressed the 
missionaries in very hearty terms, in which he was 


| Tae Rev. W. Maron has resi 


the privileges 


and duties of missionaries’ wives, and 
the aid th 


} might render, whether by prayer or 
actively in p wort, These gentlemen, as the hosts 


of the evening, were very KA 


guests. A of a Bn | 

character followed, from Major Webber Smith, the 
Rev. Glarmont Skrine, and the Hon. Arthur Kin- 
naird, M.P., the latter of whom dwelt on the ten- 
dency of such reunions to pi cordial 

tion of the missionaries and the committee. 


Istincton CHAT. A lecture on congregational 
psalmody was delivered here by Mr. F. H. Rooke, 
on Monday, January 13, the pastor, the Rev. J. G. 


they | Geikie, in the chair. The lecture was of an essentially | p 


practical 


i in most part, of an 
anal 


> 

is of hymns and on ex- 
— and adaptation to tunes. The 
ustrations, which were from the “ Oongregational 
Psalmist’ (including the additional tunes from 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern), were given by a 
select choir of about forty Tonio Solfa singers with- 
out accompaniment, and with very effect. 
During the evening a new chant was taught by Mr. 
Rooke in about five minutes, and sung by the whole 
congregation with great taste and ing to the 
hymn, “My God, my Father, while I stray,” the 
harmonies being filled in by the choir. Mr. Rooke’s 
plans for the improvement of congregational 
to interest the audience consider- 


psalmody ap 
ably, and at the conclusion of the lecture a large 
number of took tickets for a short course of 


persons 

— 4 meetings to be held on the following six 

3 evenings at Islington Chapel under his 
rection. 


Lonpon Baptist Associration.—The second anni- 
versary of the London Baptist Association was cele- 
brated on Tuesday by a series of meetings, 1 
with an evening meeting, chiefly of a devotio 
character, in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, which by 


the hour oo for commencing was filled to over- 
he Rev. W. Landels, the president for 


flowing. 
the ensuing year, was supported by nearly all the 
Baptist ministers in the mee The Rev. Wm. 
Brock, who for two years filled the office of president, 
was prevented from attending by indisposition. He 
sent a sympathetic letter, which was read to the 
meeting, and the sentiments in which gave the key- 
note to many of the prayers and speeches w 
followed, in which more thorough devotedness to the 
salvation of others, and more complete oneness in 
doing the Master’s work, were set forth as the great 
needs of the Church. The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, in 
the course of his address, mentioned that in the two 


ears during which this association had existed they | 


d been enabled to build two large and commodious 
laces of worship—one at Holloway and the other at 
, ictoria Fath 1 ip ec afternoon eet — the satis- 
action of raisin subscriptions the 3001. necessary 
to clear those buildings from debt. During the 
ensuing year it was 7 to build a chapel at 
Clapton. The sum of 1, 500. was to be contributed 
by the association, the friends at Clapton pledging 
themselves to raise the remaining sum, which woul 


be from 5,000/. to 6,000/., so that the Baptists, though | ¢ 


comparatively poor and féw in numbers, were doing 
something to meet the wants of this huge city. The 
members of churches in connection with the associa- 
tion number 23,000, and there had been an increase 
of 1,200 during the year, of which 370 had been 
contributed by two churches. 


ed the pastorate 
of the Independent Church, Stoke Goldin Bucks. 

Tun Rev. J. Morrarr has resigned the pastorate 
of Townley- street Chapel, Macclesfield, and will ter- 
minate his ministry there at the end of the present 
month. 


AxntrystwitH.—A few days ago a meeting was held 
at the Baptist * Aberyst with, on the occasion 
of presenting the Rev. E. Williams, the minister of 
the place, with a purse of 75/. in gold, and a very 
handsome time-piece. Mr. Williams has been pastor 
of the church for the last twenty-eight years. The 
chapel was quite filied, and several ministers of 
different denominations were present. Addresses 
were delivered by various ministers. 


Tue Enouisnh PresspytTerians.—lLhe Rev. Mr. 
Lundie has just given notice in the Lancashire Pres- 
bytery of the English Presbyterian Church that he 
will submit a motion to the effect that they should 
aim at 


a se union in England, into which 
English * United Presbyterians, Pres- 
byterians nearly allied to the Established Church of 


Scotland, and Irish Covenanting congregations, 
should be merged. | 


Preston.—LANCASTER-ROAD CHAT RT.— The Rev. 
G. W. Clapham announced recently his resolve to 
close his ministry in the above p on the last 
Sabbath in January. Subsequently, the church and 
congregation very earnestly requested the reverend 
gentleman to withdraw his resignation; but after most 
carefully considering the request, he has stated his 
intention to terminate his seven years’ labour in the 
town at the end of the current month. 


Prees, Sator.—The recognition of the Rev. E. K. 
Evans took place on Wednesday, January 8th, at 
Prees, Salop. The opening services were conducted 
by the Rev. W. Champness, Wem; the Rev. T. 
Gasquoine, B.A., Oswestry, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse; the Rev. D. D. Evans, Bridgnorth, 
asked the usual questions; the Rev. J. Thornton, 
Stockport, offered the prayer; the Rev. Professor 
Newth gave the charge, and the sermon to the people 
was preached by the Rev. G. Kettle, Shrewsbury. 


Deatu or THE Rev. Joun Scorr.— The Wesleyan 


body has lost one of ite most prominent ministers by 


the,Conference. D 
. 


ety, and 
number of 1,300, have 
copies of the new and enlarged edition 


Comfort for Patents Bereaved of 


Congregational Chapel, 
Stewart. Thursday 
Leonards, the Rev. 
Methodist Chapel, 


Friday evening, Memorial Chapel, 


followed by Mr. Bevan. Both dwelt specially on wy death of the Rev. John Scott. 


hap „ Nr 


og ‘the Rey. Halley 
We dalek and. Pati 


1 ——— dent, the Rev 
an Primitive —— 


— Holland. The m 
characterised by a spirit 
ness. 


Pastorat Catts.—The Rev. 


Blenkarn, of Nottingham Coll 
accepted a very 


to 


acce 


Drury-lane.— The Rev. J 


te of 
h Watton, Nariolk and wil 
Sunday, the 26th inst.— 


d a unanimous invita 


3 
Chapel 


years he 
Coll 


tional Cha 
nards —. 
r. ev ‘ 
Silverhill, the ae a Pattison, and Croft 


Rev. 


Harley, of the Ba | 

is about to leave this country to take the oversight 
of a large and influential ch in St. John’s, New 
Brunswick.—The Rev. R. G. „of | 


Chapel, has accepted an invitation to 
Congregational Chapel, Southampton. A 


gentlemen e 
| gratitude they felt for the 
under the Rev. R. G. 


R. s . i 
high appreciation of his | 
character.—The Rev. G. L. „M. A. 1 
congregati 


Cheshunt College, to the church and 
at Melford, Suffolk. 


evens 


* 


IbIn, NEAR BrAprorp.—In connection with th 
Independent chapel in this village, of which the 


Rev. S. Dyson is the pastor, a schoolroom has 
just been erected at a cost of 1 It is in- 
tended for a day-school, with Government inspeo- 
tion and grants, and for a -school like wise. 
The public 7 took place on Wednesday, when 
the Rev. E. Mellor, M.A., Halifax, preached. A 


meeting followed, attended by some 700 persons. 


Mayor of Bradford (Mr. Law) presided, and said 
he was himself greatly interested in all da | 


y 
2 ns, and had taken deep interest in 
o was on no less — day-echool 


| 


litte 


5 
f 


f 
f 
: 
: 


the Revs. 


71 


Dr. 


Dr. Russell, Mr. Mellor recommended the adoption of 


the public taste. He sho 
concerts being 


amusements ; and he thought that the — Classes 
purpose Tdle. 


Addresses were also delivered * 


E. Ollerensha w, 


Crossley, Halifax, was 
| exosed 1,000/, 


/ 


— 


established in connection 
building. If we wished to ey people from 
as 


He 


T. Waterman, an 


Mr. J. Hill. A subscription of 100. from the Mesers. 
announced. The subscriptions 
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Correspondence, 

‘*BAROLAY’S APOLOGY.” 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sre,—I was mach interested in the article in your 
last week’s paper on Barclay’s Apology, and thought it 
possible that you might not be aware, as very few in 

are, that in all subsequent 
editions to the fifth a few lines have been left out, 


which have an important bearing upon the great ques- 
tion which is forcing itself upon the attention of 


—_—---—-— 
— — 


thinking men of all classes, viz., the position of the 


Established Church as connected with the State. 

In the early editions of this work, up to the fifth 
inclusive, proposition 10, section 32, last paragraph, 
after the words, “forced maintenance and stipend 
‘and seeing those things were anciently given by the 
people, that they return again into the public treasare ; 
and thereby the people may be greatly benefited 
by them, for that they may supply for those public 
taxations and impositions that are put upon them, and 
may ease themselves of them.” Then follow the words, 
% And whoever call,” &. 

Why this has been left out in the later editions we 
must leave. 

I am, 


respectfully, 
A CONSTANT READER. 
January 6, 1868, 


Foreign and Coionial, 


FRANCE. 


In the Legislative Body on Monday, M. Gressier, 
reporter of the committee, announced that, in 
conformity with the wishes of the Chamber, the com- 
mittee consented to the suppression of the right of 
8 substitutes in the National Garde Mobile. 
decision was ratified by a majority, and 

Art. 13 was . Marshal Niel, in reply to M. 
Garnier-Pagés, said that the new bill would not 
any additional for the army. 
Garde Mobile, he added, would only be 

The fourteenth article was 


y 
2 the 1 — Paris, on 
© press, on the m g 
ed till the * ae e 
ts the report ere 
of the most friendly courtesies between 
Napoleon and the King of Prussia. 
’s financial statement will be published 
ys. 

The Constitutionnel, Debate, Opinione Nationale, 

Temps, F. Avenir National, Journal de Paris, Uni 

» Intérét Public, and the Flaneur, are to be cit 


| intimate understanding between the two Govern- 
ments. It is hoped that Italy will accept an 
ent, the result of which would be a return to 

the normal state of the September Convention. 
Advices from various parts of France of the 
t misery of the poorer classes. e Avenir 
Vational says that the accounts from the north, 
centre, and south are deplorable. The general disquiet 
occasioned by the uncertainty of the Government 
policy, and a ted by divers circumstances in 
which politics do not much enter, paralyses industry 

and commerce. 


AUSTRIA. | 

The delegates from the H Diet and the 
Austrian Reichsrath, to meet at Vienna on the 19th. 
Baron von Beust is having bills drawn up to be sub- 
mitted to the delegates. ; 

The remains of the Emperor Maximilian, escorted 
by an Austrian squadron, have arrived at Pola, and 
an imposing public funeral is to take this day. 

The army is to be considerably reduced, and pro- 
motion will be limited till 1870. 


ITALY. 

The Minister of the Interior has issued a circular 
to the prefects on the internal policy of the Govern- 
ment in which he says: 

Italy did not accom her t and pacific revolu- 
tion to perpetuate — A reap such fruit from 
it. She wishes to coment and render fruitful her Bl 
cious conquests, She requires security and tranquillity 
to be able to develope that internal activity which alone 
can make her powerful, happy, and respected. She is 
justly proud and jealous of her unity and her liberty, 

t on that very account she demands that the Govern- 
ment, while keeping within the bounds of the strictest 
legality, shall make itself be respected by all, that it 
shall employ no illegal influence, and prove by facts that 
it has a resolute will, authority, and power to govern 
. 2 ane. To — hoald be curd i 
only necessary © exis aws sho carrie 

1 On this sole — I the liberty of all be 
assured and guaranteed; nor can the mg | of Italy 
otherwise obtain that culmination to which the country 
unanimously aspires. 
In conclusion, the Minister confidently relies upon 
the support of the prefects, and believes that his an- 
tecadents in public life will secure their cordial co- 
0 ion. He alludes to his former efforts in Par- 
liament to promote administrative decentralisation 
and to increase the sphere of action and the authority 
of the prefects. The Government will efficaciously 
support the in maintaining the respect for 
the law and moral principles. 
At the reassembling of the Chamber of Deputies 
on Tuesday, Signor Ratazzi complained of the in- 
accuracy and incompleteness of the documents 
recently published relative to the . Garibaldian 
movement. He presented twenty-six telegraphic 
despatches, the publication of which he demanded. 
Some nal explanations followed between General 
Mena and Signori Mari and Ratazzi. The publi- 
cation of the 
Chamber. 

A correspondent from to the 


me, writing 


Journal des Débats, states that the French Ambas- 


A new pamphlet (a very small one) has a 223 
in Paris under the title ok La K * et F talie; 
de la Nécessité d'un Co o object of the 
writer, who is a partisan of Italian unity, is to show 
that it is a mistake to su that because M. Rouher 
declared that Italy should “never” absorb Rome a 

is become unn Having obtained 
her 8 by a concourse of unhoped- for circum- 
stances, the greatest fault which Italy could commit 
is to maintain her 


y itself. In no way is this little enclave, 
called the Pontifical States, an obstruction to Italian 
unity. In a material point of view it is inconsistent 
with common sense to choose as a centre of adminis- 

territory from which 
of the inhabitants 
Ina moral point of view, 
of these States would 
vernment all Catholicity, 
sentiments of its own 


Mon 0, 
Rome for five years; and as General Monte- 
2 to the Emperor, it is probable 


is 
that it written . published with his 
a 


Hie ancl 


troops at 


tion of the Roman States is to 
Civita Vecchia. According to 
the Constitutionnel this 


—— mewn Cn 
v © an vita 
According 


to the. Patric, the iati i 
on since January i hina e 
tive to the recent events in Italy, have led to a more 


ery : 
and mortars for the 


sador, M. de „has told Cardinal Antonelli 
that Napoleon III., in taking the Holy See under his 
protection, did not intend to uphold a reactionary and 
a retrograde Government, but a liberal and a pro- 
gressive one; that it was time the wishes of the 
people were complied with, granting them at last those 
political and administrative reforms so often promised 
and so often ed. 

It is said that the Piedmontese section of members, 
disquieted by the state of affairs, is willing to support 
the Government. 

It is officially stated also that the Government 
asked explanations frem the French Cabinet after 
M. Rouher’s on the Roman question, and that 
the Imperial Government made an answer such as 
completely to satisfy the Italian Ministry.” 

The Italian Government, revoking a decision 
which provoked vehement protests, has now, it is 
said, to go on paying its quota of the interest 
of the Pontifical debt, and the ch Government 
* consented to the emission of an Italian loan in 

aris, 

General Cialdini has resigned the post of Italian 
Minister to the Court of Austria, which had been 
conferred upon him some months ago. 


proceed most satisfactorily. The sales effected up to 
the 31st ult. had produced an increase of 43 per cent. 
on the valuations. 


AMERICA. 

We learn by Atlantic cable that the Senate having 
decided in favour of the reinstatement of Mr. Stanton, 
General Grant has vacated the War Office, and Mr. 
Stanton has resumed possession. 
General Meade, commander of the Third Mili 
District, has removed Mr. Jenkins from the governor- 
ship of nine and has appointed General Dunn in 
his ‘ . Jenkins has appealed to Mr. Johnson 
for protection. The President has assigned General 
T. W. Sherman (not Lieut.-General Sherman) to 
succeed General Meade. General Hancock has ap- 

inted Mr. Joshua Baker, a prominent Conservative, 
3 — Louisiana, in place of Mr. Flanders, who 

The House of Representatives has rejected the bill 
passed by the Senate abolishing the tax upon the 
cotton crop of 1868. 

Governor Bullock, of Massachusetts, in his inau- 
message, advocated the nomination of General 
t to the pe ar irrespective of party. The 

o 


W section of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public has also nominated General Grant. 


@ The sale of the ecclesiastical property continues to | ; 


in the South celebrated the anni- 
. on the lst with great enthu- 


The New York 
ington, which states that, notwithstanding the abrupt 
. a 4 


reopen the question, and will present for 
consideration of the United States a new plan of 
adjustment. ; 
General Howard proposes to distribute eight mil- 
lions dollars surplus funds from the Freedmen’s 
Bureau among the destitute people of the South. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 
Marshal Niel has constituted a military mission to 
follow the British army in Abyssinia. . 

M. Berryer, the father of the French Bar, has just 
entered his seventy-ninth year. 5 

The Pope has this year sent to the Queen of Spain 
the golden rose, which he blessed, as usual, at the 
mass, on Twelfth Day. 

General Count Ladislas Zamoyski, one of the most 
distinguished members of the Polish-emigration, has 
just died at Paris. 

The Montreal Canadian states that Lord Monck 
has received instructions to remain in Canada another 
year, 3 Naas, who was to succeed him, remaining 
in Ireland. 


The Earl of Clarendon had a long audience of the 
Pope on New Year’s Day, and left, with all his family, 
on the following day for Naples. His lordship saw 
several of the cardinals before his departure. 

Prince Frederick of Augustenburg is stated to have 
formally expressed a desire to be reconciled with the 
King of Prussia, and to renounce his pretensions to 
the sovereignty of Schleswig-Holstein, in considera- 
tion of receiving a suitable appanage. 

The largest share of emigration from the continent 
of Europe to America continues to be from Germany. 
In 1867 no fewer than 74,000 persons left Bremen for 
the New World, the greater number of whom were 
from Bohemia and the Eastern provinces of Prussia. 

At the last State ball at Paris, the object of atten - 
tion was a negro general, the splendour of whose 
uniform excelled that of his Euro brethren. On 
inquiry he proved to be the late President of Hayti. 
Two young Japanese ladies were likewise among the 
novelties of the evening. 

Fentan Banms NW America. — It is actually 
asserted, as a fact significant of the adoration of the 
Irish for the Manchester prisoners, that two-thirds 
of the. Irish babies now baptized in Philadelphia 
receive the Christian names of Allen, Gould, and 


espatches was approved by the Larkin 


Tun Enurrion or Mount Vesvvivs continues to 
be serious. Lava is slowly accumulating in the direo- 


tion of Torre del Greco. The stream of lava is from 


seven to eight metres high, and from fifty to si 
broad. Shocks and detonations are frequent, and it 
not likely that the eruption will soon cease. 

Tue Famine m Autceria.—The Avenir National 
says it has received from a correspondent in Algeria 
most afflicting accounts of the progress of the famine 
in that country. The dead, it says, are so numerous, 
1 K —4 are wn into trenches as on the day after 
a . 

Count de Goltz, Prussian Ambassador at Paris, was 
operated on by Dr. Nélaton on Saturday for a tumour 
on the inside of the lip. He was chloroformed, and, 
notwithstanding, had to be held, it is said, by three 
strong men. verything, however, was effected 
most successfully, and the patient is going on favour- 


ably. 

a Sumnzer and his wife, it is stated by the 

Home Journal, have finally agreed on a permanent 
separation. The ground alleged is the certainty— 
discovered only too late—that there exists between 
the ies an incompatibility of temperament and 
opinion on certain social questions, which precludes 
the possibility of their living happily together as man 
and wife.“ 
FRANCE AND Pruss1a.—Galignani has the follow- 
ing telegram from Berlin: Count de Bismarck, 
at a hunting banquet at Barby, has made a speech 
to a large company of notables. He said that the 
spectre of a war with France was a pure phantasm, 
— he invited all present to have no anxiety on this 
subject.“ 

An extraordinary phenomenon is reported from 
Niagara Falls. A strong wind so pressed back the 
waters of Lake Erie that the waters of the falls fell 
twenty feet. The American fall could be passed on 
foot. A great many curious and unsus rocks 
and holes were revealed, and the pit below the falls 
presented a wonderful appearance. Such a decline of 
the waters have never been known before. 

An Imperiat Puri.—The French Prince Imperial is 
first for calculation in this class of the Lycée Bonaparte. 
One of the professors attends twice a day at the palace, 
and thus the Prince follows precisely the college 
course, and does the same work as his fellow students 
at the Lycée. This is the first time the, result has 
been published. The class consists of forty boys ot 
every possible rank, from the sons of butchers and 
tailors to that of the Emperor. 

General Grant.—I doubt if any candidate has 
ever before been so unmistakeably, and with so near 
an approach to unanimity, selected by the public 
before the nominating convention met ; and yet he 
rigidly holds his tongue. So many political nostrums 


1 


the aid of the driver. S 
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have been tried, and tried in vain, that people turn 
with a sense of relief to a man who has no nostrum 
to offer, or an else, than character and past 
services. — of Daily News. 
Jamatca.—The second on of the Jamaica 
Legislature was o 
Sir John P. G without the usual address. The 
deficiency of the revenue, 56,000/., will involve on 
addition of ten per cent. at the Custom-house and a 
tax on dogs, &o. In consequence of a threatening 
letter, the Rev. T. Cook, rector of St. Thomas-in-the- 
East, in Morant Bay, spent his Christmas in 
Kingston. 
Tre First Provivetrat Partramenes of the new 
rovinces of Quebec and Ontario, in Canada, have 
opened. The Ontario Parliament was opened 
on the 27th of December, at Toronto, by Lieutenant- 
Governor Stirted, and John Stevenson, M.P. for 
Lennox, was unanimously chosen Speaker of the 
House. The Quebec Parliament was opened the 
same day at Quebec by Lieutenant-Governor 
Belleau, and Colonel Blanchett was elected Speaker 
of the House. 


Tue Famine m East Prussia is reaching a de- 

vrable height. It extends over a tract of country 
inhabited by 1,250,000 people, a very considerable 
portion of whom are destitute of the most ordinary 
necessaries of life. In some parts the sufferers, a 
large proportion of whom seem to be Lithuanians, 
have been terrified by the appearance of a malignant 
typhus, the result of starvation or a long-continued 
course of bad food. From Berlin daily trains with 
fuel and provisions are despatched to the afflicted 
districts, but as yet without any visible alleviation 
of the calamity. The charitable munificence of the 
middle classes is very great. 


Eart Russetn anp Sm James Hvpson.—Sir 
James Hudson writes r a 2 
to state that, having a letter signed R.“ 
5 of the 4th inst., he begs to assure 
the editor that the facts connected with his retire- 
ment from her Majesty’s mission at Turin are in that 
letter not in accordance with fact. Earl Russell 
expressed a wish to appoint Sir James to the embassy 
at Constantinople, which he, from motives of health, 
considered it his duty to the Crown to decline. Earl 
Russell deemed those grounds sufficient, and per- 
mitted Sir James to retire upon the pension due to 
his rank.“ 

Suocxine Ice Accipent.—A terrible catastrophe 
is reported from Mantes (Seine-et-Oise), in which 
nineteen persons have lost their lives. Three days 
back a coun an, named Fouchet, laid a wager 
that he would drive a heavily laden hay wagon 
across the Seine on theice. When half way over the 
vehicle stopped, and mg ht persons went to 

uddenly the ice gave way 
under the weight, and all were swallowed up. Two 
boatment, Bourdet Pinagues and Hottot, succeeded 
in saving nine persons, but the others were drowned. 
Among the victims was M. Canat, the Mayor of 
Porchville. 

Nice Puiaces to Live In.—We learn by the West 
Indian mail that at St. Thomas shocks of earthquake 
were still felt, and on the 29th December and follow- 
ing days they were of such severity as to keep the 
inhabitants in a state of great anxiety. Commercial 
affairs, in consequence remained unsettled. The 
harbour was in a fearful state, the water being more 
putrid than ever. This arose from the number of 
sunken vessels containing provisions. The slightest 
movement caused the most offensive exhalations, and 
it was feared that serious sickness would result unless 
the evil could be remedied. The New York Tribune 
writes :—‘“* What a lovely spot for a residence Mem- 
E must be! On Christmas-day a policeman was 

illed by a drunken y whom he was endeavour- 
ing to arrest. Another stray shot killed a German 
lad of seventeen; one negro boy was killed by an- 
other, and our despatch conclndes by stating, with 
charming frankness, that some dozen persons, 
mostly negroes, were accidentally shot during the 
day by the promiscuous firing of pistols loaded with 
ball.” No doubt the ‘ promiscuous’ feature of the 
day’s sport was especially amusing when a negro or 
two came temptingly near.“ 

Mr. Cuartes Dicxkens.—Mr. Charles Dickens's 
welcomein New York is as enthusiastic as ever, and 
all the seats for every reading now announced are 
sold. He can crowd the largest halls in the country 
for an interminable period with admiring listeners, 
and were he to stay five years in America, it is said 
he could earn at least 8,000 dols. net profit eve 
week. Mr. Dickens himself is pleased with the wel- 
come given him, and says it has surprised his most 
extrav t expectations. He is, it is stated, over- 
whelmed with requests for his autograph. He deals 
with them summarily, however. Applicants receive 
a printed answer, saying, To comply with your 
modest request would not be reasonably possible.“ 
It is said that to envelope, direct, and mail these re- 
plies, the services of three secretaries are constantly 
required. At New York, on the last night of the old 
year, Mr. Dickens read David Copperfield” and 
% Bob Sawyer's Party” to a large and brilliant 
audience. At the close, Mr. Dickens ste to the 
front, and said, Ladies and gentlemen, I wish you, 
from my heart of hearts, a happy, happy new year.“ 
This is the only speech Mr. Dickens has made iu 
America. 

Distress Ix Fintanp.—The Society of Friends 
are now raising funds amongst themselves and their 
neighbours for the relief of the famine-stricken 
Finlanders, who are suffering dreadful hardships. 
The harvest throughout the Grand Duchy of Finland 
has this year been a perfect failure, and no words 
can describe the misery, suffering, and sickness at 


present prevailing from one end of the province to 


the other. Iceland-moss, pine - tree bark, and pease- 


ed on the 16th of December by | i 


| 


straw, ground together, and mixed with a littl 
lor, isthe only ft . Be med dy 
er 


inevitable consequences. The Russian Government 
is making exertions for the relief of the starving 
oo = English residents in ** ea 

urg have nobly responded to appeals 
assistance. But all this aid is wholl insufficient for 
the terrible necessity. Hence the ish Friends 
are seeking to send succour from this country. 
Mr. Wilson Sturge (of J. and C. S and Co.), 
Birmingham, will gladly receive contributions for 
this object. 

Cotour LNOISLATIOX.— An Ohio paper relates an 


incident that lately occurred in Muskingham County, ing 


which illustrates as clearly as possible one of the 
absurdities of colour legislation. Among a 5 
number of coloured persons in that county, who 
form a well-to-do community by themselves, was one 
mulatto, whose children bear no outward evidence of 
being descendants of the patriarch whom Noah cursed. 
As these people paid a large amount of money in 
taxes for the cor eg of schools, without enjoying 
any of the benefits, 

mined to test the question by — 7 — children to 
school. Of course there was great indignation in the 
villuge, and a committee of the school directors of 
the county was sent to the school to expel tho in- 
truders. The teacher refused to point out the 
individuals who had disturbed the peace of the 
school by their unwelcome presence. She had no 
complaint to make against them, and was willing 
they should remain. The committee selected three 
who, they thought, bore the strongest evidence of 
belonging to the proscribed race, and ignominiously 
expelled them. The scandal was great when it was 
discovered on the next day that the children of 

of the wealthiest white men were the victims of the 
movement against n . The ludicrous result of 
this raid was the establishment of schools for 
“coloured”’ children, and the exemption of the 
wealthy ne from further contributions to the 
education of their poor white neighbours.— Boston 
Advertiser. 


Darn or M. Arnanass CoquvzrzL, or PAR. 
M. Athanase-Laurent-Charles Coquerel, who died 
on Friday in Paris, was well known as an eminent 
member and pastor of the French Protestant Church. 
He was seventy-two years of He was connected 
with England and English literature through his 
aunt, Miss Helena Williams, who undertook the care 
of his early education. After he became a pastor, 
in 1816, he was offered an incumbency in the Epis- 
copal Church in Jersey, which he refused because he 
could not sign the lican confession of faith. He 
went to Holland, and for twelve he ministered 
and preached in the Calvinistic churches of Utrecht, 
Amsterdam, and Leyden. He returned to France 
in 1830, and became a member of the Protestant Con- 
sistory in 1833. In consequence of the liberal 
opinions which he put forward, he was accused by 
the more rigid members of the French Protestant 
Church of abandoning the doctrines of exclusive 
faith and predestination. The result was a split 
amongst the members of the body, M. uerel 
being considered the leader of what may be regarded 
as the liberal Christian section, while M. Guizot was 
was the prominent chief of the traditional orthodox 


Calvinists. After the revolution of 1848 Mr. Coquerel 


was elected member of the French Assembly for the 
Seine. His votes and eloquence, which was great, 
were always at the service of the Republic, but after 
the ccup d'état he retired from politics. M. Coquerel 
was the author of several works, many of which 
have been translated into English, German, and 
Dutch.— Express. 


Tun Dvuxe or Epmsvren m AusraALIA. — A 
Melbourne letter of November 27 gives interesting 
details of the reception of the Duke at Melbourne. 
The Galatea arrived on the previous Saturday, and 
was received with a ificent naval display. For 
the Sunday his Royal Highness remained on board. 
Monday eame, and all Melbourne and the suburbs 
were astir from an early hour. Every train png 
in its quota of volunteers or school-children, or Free 
Gardeners, or Rechabites, or Oddfellows, or Ancient 
Druids, to join those of the city and suburbs in the 
procession from Sandridge to Melbourne, At twelve 
o’clock precisely the Duke, accompanied by Lord 
Newry and the Hon. Mr. Yorke, landed at the rail- 
way pierof Sandridge. He was received by a mili- 
tary guard of honour, and by the Governor, the 
Ministry, and the members of the Reception Com- 
mission, at the landing-place. After receiving and 
responding to an address from the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration of Sandridge, the Duke was escorted to an 
open carriage provided for him by the Governor, and 
drawn by four fine bays ; and so, accompanied by his 
suite, commenced his progress of two miles to Mel- 
bourne. A long procession, consisting of members of 
the Government, of the Commission, of the Victorian 
Volunteer mounted troopers, and many voluntary 
societies, accompanied him to the Treasury. In the 
large open before this building, and extending 
a long way down Collins-street, were assembled a vast 
number of well-dressed and Lage ey tag 
people, variously estimated at from 40,000 to 60, 


the mulatto referred to deter- 8° 


pied by ladies, : 
until the withdrawal of the principal attraction. In 
the evening the city and suburbs were brillian 
minated, and the streets were crowded with 
of thousands, so vast a number of 
been seen 


was put into the lock-up that night for misbehaviour. 
Next day the Duke attended a cricket-match, and in 
the 1 was the Governor's guest at a 
ball given by him in the Great Exhibition building. 
Other entertainments in rapid succession are to come 
off in town and country. While the ball to the 
Prince was sings a number of Irishmen were 
up a row about an “ Orange” transparenc 
at the Protestant Hall. It commenced in on atteunpt 
to destroy the transparency, and the assailants were 
fired upon from the building. One man was shot— 
it is said mortally—and three others were wounded. 


illu- 
tens 


FENIANISM. 


with wilful murder at the 
outrage at Clerkenwell Prison were re-examined at 
Bow-street on Monday. Evidence was adduced to 

show that Burke was aware of som 
attempted in the nuture of an explosion, 
it on the day. It further ap- 


The prisoners 


but the chain of 


which was delivered as req 
barrels, at a greengrocer’s shop 1 * 


One barrel was left „and the 
3. 78. 6d., paid by a man who 7 
Another man with a truck took the other three bar- 
rels, and conveyed them elsewhere. A good many 
surrounding details were narrated, but who Mrs. 
Martin and Smith are did not transpire ; n 
the powder traced further, the counsel for the prose- 
cution at that point 1 for another 
which was granted. O'Keefe is now added to the 
number of the prisoners against whom the 

of “ wilful m is pre ‘ 

Richard Wills gave evidence that on the da 

the explosion he saw two men with a 

truck, the latter having painted on it the words 
“To let,“ at the spot where the prison wall was 
afterwards blown down. He believed that O' Keefe 


was one of the men. Further evidence was called 
to show that O’Keefe was 3 at the spot where 


the explosion took place. o prisoners were again 
pst, > 


On Monday Mr. Coleridge, Q. C., made an a : 
tion in the Court of Queen's Bench, before 1 nd 


Warwick to London. He moved on three grounds: 
First, that on account of the recent religious distur- 
ces connected with Irishmen in Warwickshire, it 
is not desirable that the prisoner be tried by a jury 
coming from that county ; secondly, that tose gp | 
of the witnesses live in London, Liverpool, 
Ireland, the extreme poverty of the would 
make it more difficult for him to conduct his defence 
in Warwickshire ; and thirdly, that Burke wishes to 
make his selection of counsel the whole bar and 
not from the Midland circuit only, to which he would 
be restricted if tried in the midland county. Anani- 
mated conversation then took place between the 
justices and Mr. Coleridge. Justice Lush said that 
even should the application be granted, the witnesses 
would have to be sent to Warwick, because it is only 
after the indictment has been found that it can be 
removed, and Mr. Justice Blackburn appeared to 
think little of Burke’s difficulties on this ground. 
But the sting of the application seemed to be in its 
tail. Burke was anxious to have the best counsel 
Mr. Coleridge said, because, he being a naturalised 
American subject, a question might be raised as to 
the composition of the jury. „What question can 
be * said Justice Blackburn in his haste; he 
has no more pretence for saying that than any other 
Englishman accused of any other crime.” ‘Your 
lordship appears to have a y decided the point 
without hearing me, replied Mr Coleridge, sweetly' 
Only one member of the court has expressed an 
opinion on the point,” said the Lord Chief Justice, 


coming to the rescue of his discomfited brother. The 
application was ultimately postponed for the conside- 
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Correspondence, 

‘‘BAROLAY’S APOLOGY.” 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sre,—I was much interested in the article in your 
last week’s paper on Barclay’s Apology, and thought it 
possible that you might not be aware, as very few in 
the Society of Friends are, that in all subsequent 
editions to the fifth a few lines have been left out, 


which have an important bearing upon the great ques- 
tion which is forcing itself upon the attention of 


thinking men of all classes, viz., the position of the 


Established Church as connected with the State. 

In the early editions of this work, up to the fifth 
inclusive, proposition 10, section 32, last paragraph, 
after the words, “forced maintenance and stipend ”— 
‘and seeing those things were anciently given by the 
people, that they return again into the public treasure ; 
and thereby the people may be greatly benefited 
by them, for that they may supply for those public 
taxations and impositions that are put upon them, and 
may ease themselves of them.” Then follow the words, 
% And whoever call,” Ko. 

Why this has been left out in the later editions we 
must leave. 

| I am, 


respectfully, 
A CONSTANT READER. 
January 6, 1868, 


Foreign and Coionial, 


FRANCE. 


In the Legislative Body on Monday, M. Gressier, 
the reporter of the committee, announced that, in 
conformity with the wishes of the Chamber, the com- 
mittee consented to the suppression of the right of 

substitutes in the National Garde Mobile. 

decision was ratified by a majority, and 

Art. 13 was . Marshal Niel, in reply to M. 
Garnier-Pagés, said that the new bill would not 
entail any additional for the reg army. 
The National Garde Mobile, he added, would only be 
by degrees. The fourteenth article was 

bl was esd by 108 fo 60. "The Chamber, 

was 0 7 

the 


5 —— order of the day on M. Lan- 


tion on the cemeteries of Paris, on 
law of the press, and on the right of meeting, 


1 27th inst. 
n that there has been 
an exchange of the most friendly courtesies between 


the Emperor Napoleon and the King of Prussia. 
Pe é’s financial statement will be published 
a fow 

The Constitutionnel, Débats, Opinione Nationale, 
— 4 F. Avenir National, Journal de Paris, Union, 
Sidele, Intérét Public, and the Flaneur, are to be cited 
before the Correctional Police for havin 
illegal reports of 
No case was 
E 3 ites * 

new pamp a very one) has a 

in Paris under the Gas of be Pe uté et I’Italie; 
de la Nécessité d'un Co 12 e object of the 
writer, who is a partisan of Italian unity, is to show 
that it is a mistake to su that because M. Rouher 
declared that Italy should “never” absorb Rome a 
congress is becom Having obtained 


by a concourse of unhoped-for circum- 


infallibly attempt the destruction of the Italian 
y itself. In no way is this little enclave, 
called the Pontifical States, an obstruction to Italian 
unity. In a material point of view it is inconsistent 
with common sense to choose as a centre of adminis- 
tration for a great nation a petty territory from which 
the malaria drives three-fo of the inhabitants 
four months of the year. In a moral point of view, 
the a of these States would 2 the 
Italian Government all Catholicity, would outrage 
religious sentiments of its own population, and 
would endanger the unity which they desire to con- 
In a strategic point of view, a modern 

situated too near the sea is exposed to peri 


correspondent of the Times hears 
is no less a person than 


. | the 
on 


intimate understanding between the two Govern- 


ments. It is hoped that Italy will accept an 
agreement, the result of which would be a return to 
the normal state of the September Convention. 
Advices from various parts of France of the 
t misery of the poorer classes. e Avenir 
ational says that the accounts from the north, 
centre, and south are deplorable. The general disquiet 
occasioned by the uncertainty of the Government 
policy, and augmented by divers circumstances in 
which politics do not much enter, paralyses industry 
and commerce. 


AUSTRIA. | 

The delegates from the H Diet and the 
Austrian Reichsrath, to meet at Vienna on the 19th. 
Baron von Beust is having bills drawn up to be sub- 
mitted to the delegates. mete 

The remains of the Emperor Maximilian, escorted 
by an Austrian squadron, have arrived at Pola, and 
an imposing public funeral is to take place this day. 

The army is to be considerably reduced, and pro- 
motion will be limited till 1870. 


ITALY. 

The Minister of the Interior has issued a circular 
to the prefects on the internal policy of the Govern- 
ment in which he says :— 

Italy did not accomplish her great and pacific revolu- 
tion to perpetuate revolution or to reap such fruit from 
it. She wishes to cement and render fruitful her _ 
cious conquests. She requires security and tranquillity 
to be drs 5 Ar internal 1 „ oa 
oan e her powe appy, and respected. 0 
justly proud and jealous of her unity and her liberty, 

ut on that very account she demands that the Govern- 
within the bounds of the strictest 


by all, that it 
ploy no illegal influence, and prove by facts that 
it has a resolute will, authority, and power to govern 
and strengthen its action. To attain this object it is 
only necessary that the existing laws should be carried 
out. On this sole condition can the liberty of all be 
assured and guaranteed; nor can the og | of Italy 
otherwise obtain that culmination to which the country 
unanimously aspires. 
In conclusion, the Minister confidently relies upon 
the support of the prefects, and believes that his an- 
tecelents in public life will secure their cordial co- 
operation. He alludes to his former efforts in Par- 
liament to promote administrative decentralisation 
and to increase the sphere of action and the authority 
of the prefects. The Government will efficaciously 
— the prefects in maintaining the respect for 
the law and moral principles. 

At the reassembling of the Chamber of Deputies 
on Tuesday, Signor Ratazzi complained of the in- 
accuracy and incompleteness of the documents 
recently published relative to the . Garibaldian 
movement. He presented twenty-six telegraphic 
despatches, the publication of which he demanded. 
Some nal explanations followed between General 
Mena and Signori Mari and Ratazzi. The publi- 
cation of the Sos 
Chamber. 

A correspondent from Rome, writing to the 
Journal des Débats, states that the French Ambas- 
sador, M. de Sartiges, has told Cardinal Antonelli 
that Napoleon III., in taking the Holy See under his 
protection, did not intend to uphold a reactionary and 
a retrograde Government, but a liberal and a pro- 
gressive one; that it was time the wishes of the 
people were complied with, granting them at last those 
political and administrative reforms so often promised 
and so often ned. 

It is said that the Piedmontese section of members, 
disquieted by the state of affairs, is willing to support 
the Government. 

It is officially stated also that the Government 
asked explanations frem the French Cabinet after 
M. Rouher’s on the Roman question, and that 
the Imperial Government made an answer such as 
completely to satisfy the Italian Ministry.” 

The Italian Government, revoking a decision 
— provoked vehement protests, * now, it is 
sai 3 to go on paying its quota of the interest 
of the Pontifical debt, and the French Government 
288 to the emission of an Italian loan in 

aris. 

General Cialdini has resigned the post of Italian 
Minister to the Court of Austria, which had been 
conferred upon him some months ago. 

e The sale of the ecclesiastical property continues to 

most satisfactorily. The sales effected up to 
31st ult. had —. an increase of 43 per cent. 
the valuations. 


AMERIOA. 

We learn by Atlantic cable that the Senate having 
decided in favour of the reinstatement of Mr. Stanton, 
General Grant has vacated the War Office, and Mr. 
Stanton has resumed possession. 

General Meade, commander of the Third Military 


in | District, has removed Mr. Jenkins from the governor- 


to Viterbo, one of 
talian frontier. The I vernment, it 
says, was in of this decision, and perfectly 
the motive and ised its necessity. 


—4 TOrenoque 


for the artillery, and the Nazione of the 11th says that 
the artillery materials thus brought consist of cannon 
snd mortars for the fortifications of Rome and Civita 


ecchia. 
According to the. Patric, the negotiations carried 
gk — N 


tive to the recent events in Italy, have led to a more 


ship of 2 and has appointed General Dunn in 
his place. . Jenkins has appealed to Mr. Johnson 
for gre The President has assigned General 
T. W. Sherman (not Lieut.-General Sherman) to 
succeed General Meade. General Hancock has ap- 
— Mr. Joshua Baker, a prominent Conservative, 
eer 1 Louisiana, in place of Mr. Flanders, who 

The House of Representatives has rejected the bill 
passed by the Senate abolishing the tax upon the 
cotton crop of 1868. 

Governor Bullock, of Massachusetts, in his inau- 
en advocated the nomination of General 


the Presidency, i ive of 3 
Washington — the Grand —— Re- 


public has also nominated General Grant. 


tion was a n 
uniform excelled that of his Euro 


The in the South celebrated the anni- 
versary of emancipation on the Ist with great enthu- 
siasm. 


The New York Herald states that if the Supreme 


Lord Stan 
tion eee, there that Mr. Thornton, the new 
British Minister, goes out empowered with full autho- 
rity to reopen the question, and will present for the 
consideration of the United States a new plan of 
adjustment. 

General Howard proposes to distribute eight mil- 
lions dollars surplus funds from the Freedmen's 
Bureau among the destitute people of the South. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. oy 

Marshal Niel has constituted a military mission to 
follow the British army in Abyssinia. ; 

M. Berryer, the father of the French Bar, has just 
entered his seventy-ninth year. a 

The Pope has this year sent to the Queen of Spain 
the golden rose, which he blessed, as usual, at the 
mass, on Twelfth Day. 

General Count Ladislas Zamoyski, one of the most 

istinguished members of the Polish emigration, has 
just died at Paris. 

The Montreal Canadian states that Lord Monck 
has received instructions to remain in Canada another 
8 Naas, who was to succeed him, remaining 
in ‘ 


The Earl of Clarendon had a long audience of the 
Pope on New Year’s Day, and left, with all his family, 
on the following day for Naples. His lordship saw 
several of the cardinals before his departure. 

Prince Frederick of Augustenburg is stated to have 
formally expressed a desire to be reconciled with the 
King of Prussia, and to renounce his pretensions to 
the sovereignty of Schleswig-Holstein, in considera- 
tion of receiving a suitable appanage. 

The largest share of emigration from the continent 
of Europe to America continues to be from tenes J 
In 1867 no fewer than 74,000 persons left Bremen for 
the New World, the greater number of whom were 
from Bohemia and the Eastern provinces of Prussia. 

At the last State ball at Paris, the object of atten - 
general, the splendour of whose 

brethren. On 
inquiry he proved to be the late President of Hayti. 
Two young Japanese ladies were likewise among the 
novelties of the evening. 

Fentuan BARS IN America.—It is actually 
asserted, as a fact significant of the adoration of the 
Irish for the Manchester prisoners, that two-thirds 
of the Irish babies now baptized in Philadelphia 
receive the Christian names of Allen, Gould, and 


patches was approved by the | Larkin 


THE Enurrrox oF Mount Vesuvius continues to 
be serious. Lava is slowly accumulating in the direo- 


tion of Torre del Greco. The stream of lava is from 


seven to eight metres high, and from fifty to si 
broad. Shocks and detonations are frequent, and it 
not likely that the eruption will soon cease. 

Tue Famine m Atceru.—The Avenir National 
says it has received from a correspondent in Algeria 
most afflicting accounts of the progress of the famine 
in that country. The dead, it says, are so numerous, 
22 ov are thrown into trenches as on the day after 
a 0. 

Count de Goltz, Prussian Ambassador at Paris, was 
operated on by Dr. Nélaton on Saturday for a tumour 
on the inside of the lip. He was chloroformed, and, 
notwithstanding, had to be held, it is said, by three 
strong men. verything, however, was effected 
most successfully, and the patient is going on favour- 


ably. 

tuitions Sumner and his wife, it is stated by the 
Home Journal, have finally agreed on a permanent 
separation. The ground alleged is the certainty— 
discovered only too late—that there exista between 
the ies an incompatibility of temperament and 
opinion on certain social questions, which precludes 
the possibility of their living happily together as man 
and wife.“ 

FRANCE AND Prussia.—Galignani has the follow- 
ing telegram from Berlin:—‘‘ Count de Bismarck, 
at a hunting banquet at Barby, has made a speech 
to a large company of notables. He said that the 
spectre of a war with France was a pure phantasm, 
— er all present to have no anxiety on this 
gu j 9? 

An extraordinary phenomenon is reported from 
Niagara Falls. A strong wind so pressed back the 
waters of Lake Erie that the waters of the falls fell 
twenty feet. The American fall could be passed on 
foot. A great many curious and unsuspected rocks 
and holes were revealed, and the pit below the falls 
presented a wonderful appearance. Such a decline of 
the waters have never been known before. 

An Imperiat Pur. The French Prince Imperial is 
first for calculation in this class of the Lycée Bonaparte. 
One of the professors attends twice aday at the palace, 
and thus the Prince follows precisely the college 
course, and does the same work as his fellow students 
at the Lycée. This is the first time the, result has 
been published. The class consists of forty boys ot 
every possible rank, from the sons of butchers and 
tailors to that of the Emperor. 

Genera Grant.—I doubt if any candidate has 
ever before been so unmistakeably, and with so near 
an approach to unanimity, selected by the public 
before the nom convention met; and yet he 
rigidly holds his tongue. So many political nostrums 
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Jamarca.—The second session of the Jamaica 
Legislature was opened on the 16th of December by 
Sir John P. Grant, without the usual address. The 
deficiency of the revenue, 56,000/7., will involve on 
addition of ten per cent. at the Custom-house and a 
tax on dogs, &c. In consequence of a threatening 
letter, the Rev. T. Cook, rector of St. Thomas-in-the- 
East, in Morant Bay, spent his Christmas in 
Kingston. 

Tre First Provinciran Partramenss of the new 

rovinces of Quebec and Ontario, in Canada, have 
n opened. The Ontario Parliament was opened 
on the 27th of December, at Toronto, by Lieutenant- 
Governor Stirted, and John Stevenson, M.P. for 
Lennox, was unanimously chosen Speaker of the 
House. The Quebec Parliament was opened the 
same day at\Quebec by Lieutenant-Governor 
Belleau, and Colonel Blanchett was elected Speaker 
of the House, \ 

Tue Faun m East Prussia is reaching a de- 
plorable height. It extends over a tract of country 
inhabited by 1,250,000 people, a very considerable 
portion of whom are destitute of the most ordinary 
necessaries of life. In some parts the sufferers, a 
large proportion of whom seem to be Lithuanians, 
have been terrified by the appearance of a malignant 
typhus, the result of starvation or a long-continued 
course of bad food. From Berlin daily trains with 
fuel and provisions are despatched to the afflicted 
districts, but as yet without any visible alleviation 
of the calamity. The charitable munificence of the 

middle classes is very great. 


Eart Russert anp Sm James Hvupson.—Sir 
James Hudson writes from Florence to a contem- 
porary to state that, having read a letter signed“ R.“ 
in the impression of the 4th inst., he begs to assure 
the editor that the facts connected with his retire- 
ment from her Majesty’s mission at Turin are in that 
letter not in accordance with fact. Earl Russell 
expressed a wish to appoint Sir James to the embassy 
at Constantinople, which he, from motives of health, 
considered it his duty to the Crown to decline. Earl 
Russell deemed those grounds sufficient, and per- 
mitted Sir James to retire upon the pension due to 
his rank.“ 

Suockine Ion Accipent.—A terrible catastrophe 
is reported from Mantes (Seine-et-Oise), in which 
nineteen persons have lost their lives. days 
back a coun an, named Fouchet, laid a wager 
that he would drive a heavily laden hay 
across the Seine on theice. When half way over the 
vehicle stopped, and twenty-eight persons went to 
the aid of the driver. Suddenly the ice gave way 
under the weight, and all were swallowed up. Two 
boatment, Bourdet Pinagues and Hottot, succeeded 
in saving nine persons, but the others were drowned. 
Among the victims was M. Canat, the Mayor of 
Porchville. 


Nice Praces to Livz In.—We learn by the West 
Indian mail that at St. Thomas shocks of earthquake 
were still felt, and on the 29th December and follow- 
ing days they were of such severity as to keep the 
inhabitants in a state of great anxiety. Commercial 
affairs, in consequence remained unsettled. The 
harbour was in a fearful state, the water being more 
putrid than ever. This arose from the number of 
sunken vessels containing provisions. The slightest 
movement caused the most offensive exhalations, and 
it was feared that serious sickness would result unless 
the evil could be remedied. The New York Tribune 
writes :—‘‘ What a lovely spot for a residence Mem- 
E must be! On Christmas-day a policeman was 

illed by a drunken y whom he was endeavour- 
ing to arrest. Another stray shot killed a German 
lad of seventsen; one negro boy was killed by an- 
other, and our despatch conclndes by stating, with 
charming frankness, that some dozen persons, 
mostly negroes, were accidentally shot during the 
day by the promiscuous firing of pistols loaded with 
bail.” No doubt the ‘ promiscuous’ feature of the 
day’s sport was especially amusing when a negro or 
two came temptingly near.” 

Mr. Cuartes Dickens.—Mr. Charles Dickens's 
welcomein New York is as enthusiastic as ever, and 
all the seats for every reading now announced are 
sold. He can crowd the largest halls in the country 
for an interminable period with admiring listeners, 
and were he to stay five years in America, it is said 
he could earn at least 8,000 dols. net profit every 
week. Mr. Dickens himself is pleased with the wel- 
come given him, and says it has surprised his most 
extravagant expectations. He is, it is stated, over- 
whelinel with requests for his autograph. He deals 
with them summarily, however. Applicants receive 
a printed answer, saying, To comply with your 
modest request would not be reasonably possible.“ 
It is said that to envelope, direct, and mail these re- 
plies, the services of three secretaries are constantly 
required. At New York, on the last night of the old 
year, Mr. Dickens read “ David Copperfield” and 
% Bob Sawyer’s Party to a large and brilliant 
audience. At the close, Mr. Dickens step to the 
front, and said, Ladies and gentlemen, I wish you, 
from my heart of hearts, a happy, happy new year.” 
This is the only speech Mr. Dickens has made iu 
America. ; 

Distress INN FINLAND.— The Society of Friends 
are now raising funds amongst themselves and their 
neighbours for the relief of the famine-stricken 
Finlanders, who are suffering dreadful hardships. 
The harvest throughout the Grand Duchy of Finland 
has this year been a perfect failure, and no words 
can describe the misery, suffering, and sickness at 
present prevailing from one end of the province to 
the other. Iceland-moss, pine-tree bark, and pease- 


straw, oes SO Sane ane mixed with a little 
flour, is the only wherewith es ae 
feed her child, and the only food on which thousands 
will be dependent for many months to come. — 
and dreary winter has set in, with all its rigour, 


it is trul — to see whole families driven 
from their homes b ine and despair, wan 

from place to place, half dead with cold, and in 

of food and work, but finding neither. Severe frosts, 
which set in just before the mach 
the corn standing in the flelds; and as very little 
been cut, and that unripe, there is the most terrible 
failure of the harvest that has been experienced 
within living memory. The two preceding harvests 
had also been poor ones. Famine and death are the 
inevitable consequences. The Russian Government 
is making exertions\for the relief of the starving 
multitudes, and the English residents in St. Peters- 
burg have nobly responded to appeals for their 
assistance. But all this aid is wholly insufficient for 
the terrible necessity. Hence the English Friends 
are seeking to send succour from this country. 
Mr. Wilson Sturge (of J. and C. 8 and Oo.), 
Birmingham, will gladly receive contributions for 
this object. \ 

Cotourn Leeistation.—An Ohio paper relates an 
incident that lately occurred in Muskingham County, 
which illustrates as clearly as possible one of the 
absurdities of colour legislation. Among a 
number of coloured persons in that county, who 
form a well-to-do community by themselves, was one 
mulatto, whose children bear no outward evidence of 
n of the patriarch whom Noah cursed. 
As these people paid a large amount of money in 
taxes for the — * of schools, without enjoying 
any of the benefits, the mulatto referred to 
mined to test the question by sending his children to 
school. Of course there was great indignation in the 
villuge, and a committee of the school directors of 
the county was sent to the school to expel tho in- 
truders. The teacher refused to point out the 
individuals who had disturbed the peace of the 
school by their unwelcome presence. She had no 
complaint to make against them, and was willing 
they should remain. The committee selected three 
who, they thought, bore the strongest evidence of 
belonging to the gpa race, and ignominiously 
expelled them. The scandal was great when it was 
discovered on the next day that the children of 
of the wealthiest white men were the victims of the 
movement against negroes. The ludicrous result of 
this raid was the establishment of schools for 
“coloured” children, and the exemption of the 
wealthy ne from further contributions to the 
education of their poor white neighbours.— Boston 
Advertiser. 


Dark or M. ArRAN AGs Coquerst, or Paris.— 
M. Athanase-Laurent-Charles Coquerel, who died 
on Friday in Paris, was well known as an eminent 
member and pastor of the French Protestant Church. 
He was seventy-two years of age. He was connected 
with England and English literature through his 
aunt, Miss Helena Williams, who undertook the care 
of his early education. After he became a pastor, 
in 1816, he was offered an incumbency in the Epis- 
copal Church in Jersey, which he refused because he 
could not sign the Anglican confession of faith. He 
went to Holland, and for twelve years he ministered 
and preached in the Calvinistic churches of Utrecht, 
Amsterdam, and Leyden. He returned to France 
in 1830, and became a member of the Protestant Con- 
sistory in 1833. In consequence of the liberal 
opinions which he put forward, he was accused by 
the more rigid members of the French Protestant 
Church of abandoning the doctrines of exclusive 
faith and predestination. The result was a split 
amongst the members of the body, M. Coquerel 
being considered the leader of what may be regarded 
as the liberal Christian section, while M. Guizot was 
was the prominent chief of the traditional orthodox 
Calvinists. After the revolution of 1848 Mr. Coquerel 
was elected member of the French Assembly for the 
Seine. His votes and eloquence, which was great, 
were always at the service of the Republic, but after 
the coup d Etat he retired from politics. M. Coquerel 
was the author of several works, many of which 
have been translated into English, German, and 
Dutch.— Express. 


Tun Dvuxe or EpNnunoen iw AvsTratia.—A 
Melbourne letter of November 27 gives interesting 
details of the reception of the Duke at Melbourne. 
The Galatea arrived on the previous Saturday, and 
was received with a ificent naval display. For 
the Sunday his Royal Highness remained on board. 
Monday eame, and all Melbourne and the suburbs 
were astir from an early hour. Every train — 
in its quota of volunteers or school-children, or Free 
Gardeners, or Rechabites, or Oddfellows, or Ancient 
Druids, to join those of the city and suburbs in the 
procession from Sandridge to Melbourne. At twelve 
o’clock precisely the Duke, accompanied by Lord 
Newry and the Hon. Mr. Yorke, landed at the rail- 
way pierof Sandridge. He was received by a mili- 
tary guard of honour, and by the Governor, the 
Ministry, and the members of the Reception Com- 
mission, at the landing-place. After receiving and 
responding to an address from the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration of Sandridge, the Duke was escorted to an 
open carriage provided for him by the Governor, and 
drawn by four fine bays ; and so, accompanied by his 
suite, commenced his progress of two miles to Mel- 
bourne. A long procession, consisting of members of 
the Government, of the Commission, of the Victorian 
Volunteer mounted troopers, and many voluntary 
societies, accompanied him to the Treasury. In the 
large open before this building, and extending 
a long way down Collins-street, were assembled a vast 
number of well-dressed and rr 
people, variously estimated at from 40, 000 to 60, 


deter- Ze 
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were presen Highness. 
hours — 0 {he work showed any of 
coming to an end. Duke, looking 
fatigued, withdrew for a few moments, attended pA 
the Governor and suite, toa private room for some 
refreshment, and, after about ten minutes’ interval, 


minated, and the streets were crowded with their tens 
of thousands, so vast a number of 
ing been seen toge in Melbourne 
since the existence of the colony. Nota single person 
was put into the lock-up that night for misbehaviour, 
Next day the Duke attended a cricket-match, and in 
the evening he was the Governor’s guest at a 

ball given by him in the Great Exhibition building. 
Other entertainments in rapid succession are to come 
off in town and country. While the ball to the 
Prince was proceeding, a number of Irishmen were 


The prisoners with wilful murder at the 
outrage at Clerken well Prison were re-examined at 
Bow-street on Monday. Evidence was adduced to 
show that Burke was aware of to be 
attempted in the nature of an explosion, and that he 
expected it on, the day. It further ap- 
peared that a barrel was brought on that day to the 
wall just in the same way as-that which was 
next day. The police have also discovered whence 
some, at least, of the explosive material was obtained, 
but the chain of circumstances in respect to that 
matter is yet incomplete. It appears that a 
ordered 200Ib. of * on the 4th 
December at Curtis and ey a, Lombard 
— yg delivered as requ — ng 6th, 
barrels, at a greengrocer’s sho 
Martin, in the neighbourhood f 425 
One barrel was left there, and the purchase m 
31. 78. 6d., paid by a man who called himself 
Another man with a truck took the other three 


A 
surrounding details were narrated, but 
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Martin and Smith are did not transpire; neither was 
the powder traced further, the counsel for the prose- 
cution at that point for remand, 
which was granted. O is now added to the 
number of the prisoners against whom the charge 
of “wilful m is preferred. A man named 
Richard Wills gave evidence that on the day before 
the explosion he saw two men with a barrel on a 


b 


truck, the latter having 2 on it words 
“To let,“ at the spot where the wall was 

blown down. He believed that O' Keefe 
was one of the men. Further evidence was called 
to show that O’Keefe was — at the spot where 


the ie took place. © prisoners were again 


i 


On Monday Mr. Coleridge, Q. O,, made an applica» 


tion in the Court of Queen’s Bench, before the 


Chief Justice and Justices Blackburn and Lush, for 


a rule nisi, to show cause why a writ of certiorari 
should not issue to remove the trial of Burke from 
Warwick to London. He moved on three grounds: 
First, that on account of the recent religious distur- 
bances connected with Irishmen in Warwickshire, it 
is not desirable that the prisoner be tried by a jury 
coming from that county ; secondly, that 1 
ok the witnesses live in London, Liverpool, 

Ireland, the extreme poverty of the prisoner would 
make it more difficult for him to conduct his defence 
in Warwickshire; and thirdly, that Burke wishes to 
make his selection of counsel from the whole bar and 
not from the Midland circuit only, to which he would 
be restricted if tried in the midland county. An ani- 
mated conversation then took place between the 
justices and Mr. Coleridge. Justice Lush said that 
even should the application be ted, the witnesses 
would have to be sent to Warwick, because it is only 
after the indictment has been found that it can be 
removed, and Mr. Justice Blackburn appeared to 
think little of Burke’s difficulties on this ground. 
But the sting of the application seemed to be in its 
tail. Burke was anxious to have the best counsel 
Mr. Coleridge said, because, he being a naturalised 
American subject, a question might be raised as to 
the composition of the ry: „What question can 
be raised f said Justice Blackburn in his haste; he 
has no more pretence for saying that than any other 
Englishman accused of any other crime.” “Your 
— appears to have already decided the point 
without hearing me,“ replied Mr Coleridge, sweetly 
Only one member of the court has expressed an 
opinion on the point,” said the Lord Chief Justice, 
coming to the rescue of his discomfited brother. The 


application was ultimately postponed for the conside- 
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prisoners remanded on Monday week 
treason-felony, were brought up 
at Merthyr on Tuesday morn- 
examination. In consequence 
ving reached the magistrates that 
would be made to in with the 


all armed with staves, and 
ut the police-court; but the 
. Wrenn and the regular police 
sufficient for all purposes, the special 
were 2 from duty after * — 

o sergeants of squ eing 
| hold themselves in readiness for 
assembling upon any em cy. A detachment, 
however, remained in court N the whole of the 

were 


17174 The prisoners rought from Car- 
by the ordinary train, in charge of a Be er — 
force of police. Coffee, the informer, arrived by first 
train from Swansea, in charge of Mr. Cox, the 
governor of the 24 A considerable number of 
1 the square opposite. Coffee, the 
„and others, gave evidence of the prisoners 
members of the Brotherhood, and taking 
g on the mountain, and some of them 
ing administered the oath. Coffee declared that 
in giving evidence he was not actuated by any hope 
of reward or pardon. Mr. W. R. Smith, in defence, 
contended that wo however bad, did not amount 
to treason, and that the words and the acts of the 
prisoners, separately considered, did not do so. The 
evidence did not connect them. He reviewed the 
evidence against each prisoner, and my for the 
discharge of Flynn, the two Whelans, Barrett, and 
ley. The Bench discharged Barrett, but com- 
22 the * risoners lt ge 1 K ove a 
nd speech, charging th introducing 
Fenianism into the district. The excitement was 
great. 

4 1 N. Michael Serridge, who has 
been in the Birmingham police-force for thirteen 
years, has been placed in custody on a charge of 
using seditious in reference to the attack 
upon the prison van at Manchester, and also in re- 
gard to the prisoners who have been committed to 
take their trial at Warwick Assizes. He has been 
released, but discharged from the police-force. 

A man named Lennox has been arrested, who is 
believed to have shot Se t Kelly and Constable 
M‘Kenna in Dublin. It is thought probable that the 
fortunate apprehension in Dublin of this person, who 
was the leader of the Fenians next in command to 
the supreme Fenian officer, “ General Thomas, in 
the county of Dublin insurrection of March, 1867, will 
lead to a complete disclosure of the Fenian plans of 
action for an 1868 “ spring campaign.“ Lennox ori- 
2 served in the 9th cers, from which corps 

o deserted. After the March rising, having eluded 
the a searches, he went to America, but returned 
in August or September last. The police believe 
“ Colonel" Kelly, who was Le:nox’s general com- 
— y to be now in Dublin. One of the revolvers 

upon Lennox, it is said, was a weapon taken 

from the police at Tallaght on the night of the in- 

— al The prisoner is a young man of twenty- 
ve. 


The last reports of the state of the remainin 
sufferers from the recent explosion in Clerkenwe 
now in the Royal Free and Bartholomew's Hospitals, 
desoribe the condition of the patients to be progress- 
1 with the exception of the boy Henry 
Abbott, an inmate of che Royal Free Hospital. He 
is five years old, and is inourably blind. He lies 
constantly with his eyes to the pillow, as if lost to 
this world. Mr. Gant, the surgeon to the hospital, 
under whose care all the patients have been, speaks 
of those now under treatment as being so far re- 
covered as to be able to leave the hospital shortly. 
The majority of those who were out-patients are no 
under treatment. 
subscriptions got up in Ireland for the ‘‘ Man- 

ester martyrs,” and other Fenian objects, are ad- 
mitted to be failures. Mr. John Martin himself says 
so in the latest number of the Irishman. The cor- 
respondent of the Tes says :— 

There is a fund to defend Mr. Martin himself from 
the Government tion. The whole amount re- 
ceived in one week as a national tribute in honour of 
this conspicuous patriot was 1s, 64., and this came from 
Manchester! Last week II. was added, no doubt to 
secure the services of the most eminent counsel. A 
Burke and Casey defence fund is acarcely more prospe- 
rous, These are suggestive facts. 

A correspondence has taken place between Mr. 
Digby Seymour and Mr. Edmond Beales, the result 
of which is that the address of loyal Irishmen to the 
Queen will lie for signature at the offices of the 
Reform League. Mr. Beales says he has no doubt 
it will be readily signed by the Irish members of the 
League, who are, however, he states, few in number. 
Mr. Digby Seymour anticipates that if only 5,000 
Iriahmen in London sign the address, it will be a 
moral protest against the advocates of revolutionary 

in Treland, and will be important as an appeal 
to the empl ee meee eee 
assuming all Irishmen w Opinions are un- 
known are at Fenians, | 


FF 


The Mayor of Dewsbury has taken a sensible 
The other day he invited the Irish population 
to tea, and 200 accepted an invitation, the tea being 


who were present. They denounced Fenianism, and 
expressed the deepest sympathy with the unfortunate 
victims of the recent outrages. 

Revised instructions to the special constables who 
have been lately sworn in have been issued by Colonel 
Ewart, from the Special Constables’ Office at Welling- 
ton Barracks. document says that the defensive 
measures now taken must have so far a anent 
character that they shall be adapted to last through 
the winter, and it adds that the best organisation will 
be that which will afford the regular police prompt 
— 1 — — eee. 2 calling on the 
8 to undertake regular duty. 

The ere anti- Fenian „ under the 
auspices of the Working Men's Conservative Asso- 
ciation is now formally abandoned. 

The proprietor of the Jrishman, Dublin weekly 
newspaper, has been committed for trial on the 
charge of publishing seditious libels against the 
Government. 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The fourth of a series of lectures for the political 
education of the people, under the auspices of the 
Reform League, was delivered on Tuesday night in 
St. James’s Hall, by Professor Fawcett, M.P., the 
subject being The Future of our Rural Population.“ 
Mr, E. Beales, president of the Reform League, pre- 
sided. In the course of bis lecture, the Professor 
(who was very cordially received) thus described 
what was considered a well-doing agricultural 
parish :— 

There was a resident country gentleman who owned 
all the land, and no doubt led a very happy life. 

There was a resident clergyman, who did all the 
duties of a minister of religion. There were three or 

four village tradesman, and perhaps three or four large 

farmers, who perhaps paid a rent of 1,000/, a year each. 

Then there were eighty or a hundred agricultural 
labourers in that parish, who tilled the land, and when 

they inquired into what was their condition, what a sad 

and melancholy tale was revealed. At an agricultural 
meeting in Gloucestershire the Rev. J. Fraser, well 

known for the services he had rendered to education, 

said he had been over the county and had come to the 
conclusion that the average agricultural wages were 10s. | 
a week, when bread was 18. 5d. the 8lb, loaf. (Hear.) 

That was a state of semi-starvation. (Hear, hear.) The 

minds of the children of agricultural labourers were 

ruined by premature work, and their lives were blasted 

with the blight of ignorance. (Hear, hear.) The 
labourers Jived in miserable hovels, and worked with 
the regularity of machines. Saving was out of the 
question, and the consequence was, that when they be- 
came prematurely old the pauper's lot was their only 
prospect, (Hear, hear.) Previous to 1832 the power of 
the land was supreme; afier 1832 it still possessed too 

much peter; and even the popular triumph of 1867 had 
not reduced the power of the landlord class to its due 
and proportionate limits, (Hear, bear.) 


After referring at some length to the question of free 
trade in land—a subject we have referred to in an- 
other oolumn the lecturer dwelt upon theimportance 
of education to the agricultural labourer. They had 
got household suffrage for the boroughs, and he 
would suggest that the cry should be household 
suffrage in the counties. He did not dread giving 
the suffrage to the agricultural labourers. Possibly 
they might be influenced for an election or two by 
those above them in social position, but he had great 
confidenve in the education given by the suffrage. 


On Wednesday evening a public meeting was held 
in Cambridge Hall, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., in the chair, to inaugurate 
a series of lectures, to be given by the Rev. H. 
Solly every Wednesday evening till Haster, on the 
political and social history of the Roman Republic 


(introduotory to the history of modern Europe), and 


every Sunday evening, on the connection of religion 
with politics, and with other matters of daily life. 
Letters sympathising with Mr. Solly’s object had 
been received from Mr. John Stuart Mill, M. P., Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, M.P., Mr. Layard, M.P., Mr. 
Stansfeld, M.P., Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Samuel 
Morley, and other gentlemen who were unable to 
attend. The chairman said :— 

They had met to wish Mr. Solly God speed, and to 
assist him as far as they could in the new work he had 
undertaken. Perhaps the working classes required the 
assistance of such lectures more than any other section 
of society, and the subject for the Wednesday evening 
discussions had been well chosen, for nothing could 
better illustrate the politics of our own day than the 
history of the Roman repub io. The divinity lectures 
he 8 even as of more importance than the his- 
torical. (Hear, hear.) Religious questions were movin 
deeply not only the minds of the English, but of a’ 
other peoples, aud the estrangement there had been of 
late years amongst the working classes of London from 
all consideration of those religious questions had been a 
source of grief to himself and others. It was impos ible 
for those great questions to be passed over without 
serious evil, for on the soundness Of our religious and 

olitical thought depended the prosperity of nations. 


Mr. Solly expressed his delight at witnessing so 
full an attendance at this preliminary meeting, and 
dwelt upon the importance now-a-days of studying 
the science of politics. He, with a few friends, were 
anxious to help the working man to the study, but 
while they looked after the politics of the State they 
would never lose sight of the politics of the kingdom 
of God. (Hear, hear.) Professor Seeley, M. A., 
moved the first resolution, remarking that the 


greatest political fact of past history was certainly 


followed by addresses, amongst others from the priests | lectur 


| 
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the Roman republic; and Mr. Solly had made a 
highly judicious selection. The resolution affirmed : 
That the meeting heartily approves of the projected series of 


eson Roman history, the itical school for all times 
and countries, to be given by thet Ror, Heury Solly, believing 
that such a course will be beneficial to the working cl the 
experiences of other nations and ages having become more 
than ever important to them since they have been invested 
with the rights and called on to discharge the duties of 
tizenship. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. J. Parker, and 
unanimously adopted. The Rev. Edward White 
moved the second resolution, as follows :— 


That in the opinion of this meeting Mr. Solly’s proposed 
course of Sunday evening lectures will meet a want greatly 
felt by a class of our countrymen who are not at present ijen- 
tified with any system of theological teaching, or with any 
religious organisation. We therefore pledge ourselves to aid 
him in his endeavours to meet that want according to the best 
of our ability. 


The resolution, which was seconded by Mr. How, 
a working man, and supported by Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, having been carried unanimously, a third was 
proposed by Mr. Neill, seconded by Mr. Dell, and 
agreed to, as follows :— 


That this meeting hears with much satisfaction that Mr, 
Solly’s lecture committee have taken steps for the building or 
purchase of premises for a central working man’s hall and 
artisans’ club, where lectures and concerts may be given, busi- 
ness be transacted, and public or social meetings to be held, 
the want of such a place of meeting having long been felt by 
the working men of this metropolis. 


A vote of thanks was then passed to the chair- 
man, and the meeting, which was composed chiefly 
of working men, separated. 


° 
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EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
MANCHESTER. 


An important conference on public education was 
commenced on Wednesday at Manchester, and was 
held in the Town Hall. The meeting was of an in- 
fluential and representative character, and was con- 
vened by the Manchester Educational Committee, 
who promoted the bill introduced last session of 
Parliament by Mr. ‘Bruce, Mr. Forster, and Mr, A. 
Egerton. The committee, having come to the con- 
clusion that the hon. members should be requested to 
reintroduce the bill or to support any measure of the 
Government based on similar principles, called the 
conference together for the purpose of aiding them 
in the consideration of matters of detail. Amongst 
the gentlemen present were some fifteen M.P,’s, a 
considerable number of clergymen and Dissenting 
ministers, professors, and well-known laymen. The 
proceedings were opened by a preliminary meeting 
of the Educational Bill Committee, at which the fol- 
lowing report was presented :— 


That, in the opinion of this committee, it is expedient 
to make greater provision for the education of the poorer 
classes, and to provide funds for that purpose by means 
of local rates under local administration, 

That the union of existing schools, either as free 
schools or aided schools, should form the basis of opera- 
tion, subject to the conditions laid down in the minutes 
of the Committee of Council on Education in foros for 
the time being, as reported to Parliament from time to 
time, and the protection of a Conscience Clause, but 
without further interference with the instruction, dis- 
cipline, or management of such schools, 

That power should be given to establish new schools 
out of the rates, where there is insufficient school accom- 
modation in the schools in union in any locality, if, 
after due notice, voluntary effort fails to supply the 
deficiency. 

That Messrs. Bruce, Forster, and Algernon Egerton 
be earnestly requested to reintroduce the bill of last 
session, or to support any measure brought forward by 
the Government, if based upon similar principles. 

That, with the view of aiding the Educational Bill 
Committee in matters of detail, the opinion of the con- 
erence be invited on the following questions :— 

1. The relative advantages of a permissive bill and 
one based on compulsory rating. 

2. If the bill be based on compulsory rating, would it 
be desirable to make it applicable at once to the whole 
country, or applicable only by Order in Council, on the 
report of her Majesty's school inspectors ? 

3. Is there anything peculiar in the condition of rural 
parishes which renders it needful to make special regu- 
lations on their behalf, or to exempt them from the 
operation of the bill? 

4. To what extent is it desirable to modify the 
ene ag of Council so as to include purely secular 
schools ? 


Amongst the letters of apology read was one from 
Earl Russell, who said: —“ I am strongly in favour 
of Mr. Bruce’s bill. It may be expedient not to 
make it compulsory in the first instance. But that 
is a point which may be left to the House of 
Commons to decide.“ Mr. J. Stuart Mill, M.P., 
writing from Avignon, said he should continue to 
support Mr, Bruce’s bill. Sir J. P. Kay Shuttle- 
worth expressed his hearty sympathy with the 
general objects of the conference. Mr. Algernon 
Egerton promised his cordial co-operation. The 
following letter was read from the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
of Birmingham :— 

12, Calthorpe-street, Jan. 2. 

My dear Mr. Dixon,—I find, to my great regret, 
that it will be impossible for me to arrange to be pre- 
sent at the Educational Conference at Manchester. 
Had I been there I should have endeavoured to correct 
one grave misapprehension, It is generally supposed 
that the Congregationalists of this country are anxious 
to preserve, unimpaired, the denomination:] element as 
our national system of educa ion. This impression has 
been produced by speeches recently delivered by two or 
three gentlemen holding a conspicuous position among 
us, and exerting considerable influence—gentlemen for 
whom I have the most cordial respect, and whose zeal 
in the cause of popular education deserves the gratitude 
of the country. But, having a large knowledge of the 


tual state of opinion on this question among © 
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cally that the im on to which I have referred is at 
all accurate. before all other things, nine Con- 


tionalists ont of ten would prefer would be a| fer 


national system, locally administered, of secular educa- 
tion. This is what we wanted nearly thirty years ago, 
and the protest in 1846-7 against all State interference 
with popular education was really a temporary departure 
from the policy which Congregational Dissenters 
originally professed. There are many of us, however, 
who feel that it would be alike unjust and inexpedient 
violently to break up the present schools; and we are 
anxious to discover the best method of conciliating the 
claims of those who have worked hard under the present 
system, with what seem to us the imperative necessity 
of introducing a broader and bolder scheme. We have 
no affection for the denominational system: we should 
generally prefer secular schools; but there are many 
among us, as I have said, who are unwilling to ignore 
the great services which have been rendered to the 
country by those whose schools are at present in connec- 
tion with the Privy Council. 

If you can convey to the conference this protest of 
mine against an injurions mistake, I will feel greatly 
obliged. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours W Ny, 


- DALE. 
G. Dixon, Esq,, M. P. 


The Dean of MancuHEstER, in moving the appoint- 
ment of the chairthan and secretaries, said that 
though he was not entirely convinced in respect to 
the bill, it was necessary that far more should be 
done for education than had yet been accomplished. 
It seemed to him that very many people were 
particularly anxious about conscience in matters of 
education, while there was comparatively little con- 
scientionsness upon any others. (Laughter and 
applause.) He wished people would consult their 
consciences constantly, and there would be some 
reason to hope they were doing rightly. If this 
were not a Church question, he would have nothing 
to do with it, for he believed the Established Church 
was necessary and suited to the wants of the country, 
though he did not mean to say others were not 
necessary or desirable. Without the Established 
Church he thought it would be impossible we could 
exist long together. 


The Dean of CuEsTEx, in seconding the resolution, 
‘gaid in the course of a long experience he had never 
found any difficulty in respect to the Conscience 
Clause. 


During about seventeen years in Liverpool he had 
the superintendence of three very large schools, founded 
with reference to three supposed grades of society, but 
on one general principle, and under the same manage- 
ment. These schools had most distinctively a Church of 
England character. The prayers were selected from the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the instruction was such 
as would be presumed to be given by members of the 
Church of England, But. with the view of not excluding 
those who might have difficulties and scruples with refe- 
rence to religion, this simple Conscience Clause was 
inserted in the constitution, that all parents who desired 
it might have their children exempted from learning the 
Church Catechism. It worked perfectly well. The 
children of Nonconformists in the upper school were 
about 20 per cent., in the middle about 30, and in the 
lower about 40. The mere fact of the attendance of 
these sons of Nonconformists, accepting the advantages 
of the institution. implied a very general contentment 
with its system. But the number of — supposed 
to be Nonconformists who asked for the application of 
the clause was very small indeed, His observation 
made him think it a mistake to suppose that there was 
a very strongly marked line in all cases between Church 
3 and Nonconformists, and it might very likely 

appen that if the father took one view the mother 
took another, and, possibly, a wiser view. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Bruce, on taking the chair, made an able 
speech, in the course of which he said, relative to his 
own bill :— 


If this conference is to be crowned with success, if 
the common action by which victory can alone be won 
shall be attained, it can only be by the sacrifice on the 
part of some of us of opinions upon matters which, after 
all, be it remembered, are for the most part not so much 
of principle as of expediency and policy. I think I may 
venture to say on the part of all the promoters of the 
bill, as I certainly can of myself, that in advocating a 
permissive measure, we must not be held as denying the 
principle that it is the duty of the State to see that pro- 
vision is made for the education of all its citizens. But 
we are deeply conscious of the difficulty of giving effect 
to that principle ; and, reasoning from past experience, 
and forming the best judgment we could of the exist- 
ing state of public opinien, we presented the bill in the 
form we thought most likely to commend it to the 
acceptance of Parliament and the country. However 
deep and widespread might be the disinclination to adopt 
a general system of rating for the furtherance of educa- 
tion, we thought that in asking that every community 
should at least have the option of taxing itself for this 
purpose, we were making a demand so moderate, so rea- 
sonable, so proof against substantial objection, that it 
would be hardly possible for Parliament to refuse it. 
We also were well aware of the obstacles, which the 
want of local organisati ns, adapted to the management 
of schools, opposed to the present adoption of a general 
national system. I speak for myself, but I believe I 
represent the opinions of most of the promoters of the 
bill, when I say that we were not very sanguine as 
to the oe of our measure to the metropolis 
until its system of local government and taxation should 
have been reformed ; aud that, while adopting the Poor 
Law unions as the school districts, where no municipal 
bodies existed, we did so on the defensive principle of 
availing ourselves of the best actual machinery, but with 
deep misgivings as to its complete adaptation to the pur- 
pose, e believed, too, that, while public opinion was 
ripening, and bracing itself for greater efforts, some stir- 
ring, energetic localities would be engaged in trying 
experiments which would furnish instructive materials 
for future legislation, and give encouragement to 

Ider and more comprehensive action, If this in- 


terval of experiment and transition were to witneas 
the growth of larger views of national education, 
extending beyond the subject of our present 


of 
tion, to force itsell ern d, 
think that in not attempting too much at first, in limit- 
ing our efforts to what was bly attainable, we 
* : ic 10 hy saan of candid a Ret pie jn N 
eem ave pursued a cy, the bene 

of which would before an’ be visible in the well- 
ripened fruit of wise delay.” Believing, therefore, that 
the advan of our measure have been und 
depreciated, aud that the difficulties of introducing a 
new element into our educational system have been 
under-estimated by those who have either not ex- 
perienced or not sufficiently considered the enormous 
r of religious and financial o tion, I venture 

ask for the bill of last session and the principles on 
which it is founded a careful and cautious 1 
The best result we can expect from this conference and 
from early legislation, is but advance and improvement. 
The most sanguine among us do not, I presume, believe 
in the possibility, without a 1 struggle and much 
enlightenment of public opinion, ng such a mea- 
sure of national education as shall satisfy the aspirations 
of our best and wisest reformers. We must look to a 
steady and continuous rather than to a sud- 
den and complete o of system, and we should 
especially beware how, in the natural eagerness to 
attain 395 and perfection, we risk the loss of 
a good which seems fairly within our grasp. But, while 
thus justifying the bill of the last session, by reasons of 
which I think all will admit the weight even where 
they deny their conclusiveness, we desire heartily and 
unreservedly to express our wish to take counsel with 
others whose views may be more ambitious, but whose 
interest in the cause is as great as our own, who have 
equally good means with ourselves of gauging public 
opinion, of knowing what is wanted, and of judgi 
what is practicable. To me it will be a source 
unmixed and unbounded satisfaction if the result of 
this conference shall be to convince me that either I 
have under-estimated the force of public opinion in 
favour of large aud comprehensive legislation, or that, 
under the pressure of peculiar circumstance’, such has 
been the growth of the public mind within the last 
six months that we may safely venture to cast aside 
the modest measure of 1867 as inadequate to satisfy 
the aspirations and convictions of 1868, 


In respect to purely secular schools, he said— 


When we find Mr. Gladstone objecting to the bill on 
account of its exclusion of secular echoolsa—when men so 
widely divergont in their views of religious freedom as 
Archdeacon Denison and Mr. Baines are agreed in advo- 
cating the right of secular schools to State and local aid. 
the promoters of the bill can hardly refuse to reconsider 
the policy of their provision. It may, indeed, be a ques- 
tion whether—the bill remaining for the present in i 
present form—the attempt to obtain the recognition 
secular schools should not rather be made by a motion 
in Parliament for an alteration of the eighth article of 
the Revised Code. To the opponents of secular educa- 
tion I would venture to su that this recognition of 
secular schools is a very different — from the esta - 
blishment of a secular system, specifically excluding reli - 
gious teaching. The province of the State is to promote 
secular instruction, and neither to impose religious teach- 
ing on those who object to it, nor to interfere with it in 
its fullest freedom where it is called for and approved. 


The right hon. gentleman concluded amid much ap- 
plause, and then said that, as the first two questions 
were 80 closely connected, they would be taken to- 
gether. They were :—Permissive, or compulsory 
rating. If compulsory, how set in motion 

The Ven. Archdeacon SaNnpDFORD, in expressing his 
sympathy with the movement, vindicated the great 
body of the clergy from the charge of apathy in the 
work of popular education. He believed that no men 


had made greater self-sacrifices than the parochial H. A. B 


clergy, and if the moneyed men and the landed pro- 
prietors, on their part, had borne as large a propor- 
tion of the cost and the labour, our educational 
statistics would at this moment have presented a 
very different aspect. (Hear, hear.) He strongly 
advised a compulsory bill. In this view he was 
supported by Mr. G. Dixon, M. P., and by the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert who said he would make the rating 
as inoffensive as possible. 

Mr. Forster, M. P., repeated substantially the 
views he expressed last week on this subject. 

He would leave the bill as it at present stands, 
arranging that the majority of ratepayers could at once 
bring the Act into operation; but, somewhat as had 
been suggested by Mr. Herbert, he would give power to 
the Government—the Minister of Education, if there be 
one, or the Privy Council if there be not one—and be 
should not suggest the inspectors, but other gentlemen 
—only three or four would be wanted—to inquire into 
the state of neglected districts, and upon proof 9 
given satisfactory to the Government that there was no 
sufficient school accommodation, or that the schools were 
not sufficiently good, that then the Government should 
have power by an Order in Council to force the district 
to rate itself, But he thought it would be excessively 
unwise for them to come forward with a bill making 
rating compulsory all over the country. There were 
many districts in which, by the voluntary system, good 
schools were sufficiently established. They had no right 
to force rates on those districts; they would be doing 
harm by it. On the other hand, they must be ready to 
meet the case of neglected districts by giving such 
powers to the Government as were necessary fur the 
bu pose. There was also another reason to be taken 
into account. Last year we passed not merely a Reform 
Bill, but two measures which would probably 0 
the whole position of education in the country. e 
extended the Factory Acts to a vast number of employ- 
ments which were now under it, and we the 
Workshops Regulation Act, The last of these two Acts 
was briefly this—that almost all the working children 
in towns would be obliged to have some sch g; and 
the feeling of the country was such that he did not 
think two sessions would be allowed to pass before the 
Act would be extended to the agricultural districts, 


The Rev. G. W. Coxonn spoke of the active part 
he had taken in the voluntary movement during the 
| last twenty years, and said he was not there for the 


i 


that, were it 
to a full sense of their 
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is principle. He was further of 
the 2 educational forces of the coun 


Mr. Bazuiey, M. P., was an uncom 


au 
porter of compulsory rating and compulsory attend 
ance at school. 
Mr. Jacos Bricut said that if it should happen 
that only a permissive bill should be carried, a step 
like that was by some very much underrated. In his 
opinion it would be the educational step 
which the Legislature of this country had ever made. 
Mr. Bruce had said that the permissive legislation 
they were now seeking was the legislation adopted 
in Upper Canada, and that in a short time by 
far the ter portion of Upper. N had put 
itself under the provisions of the bill. It abandoned 
volun education, and resorted to education by 
rates. The Rev. T. W. Fowzs, M. A., of London, 
spoke of his connection with a large school, which 
had been successfully conducted on the principles of 
oa Conscience Clause. a Jack, Owen's 
cordially agreed wi e suggestions of 
Mr. Herbert and Mr. Forster. He believed that the 
measure as it stood last year, had all the defects of 
the voluntary system. It was a measure which was 
thoroughly in place and thoroughly in time par 
but it could not touch the apathetic and neglec 
districts of the country. 


He was not anxious to see the State come in, in the 


first instance ; he * a local measure w 
difficulty, an weak in many ways be more satisf 
ao 
than a national measure ; but it was 3 olear thet 
nega 


isa, bea.) 
lities 


second duty; but if parents u 
the . i 
AR an 
an 
localities were too poor to 
country to remain satisfied 
tion should go on? ‘That was not the answer that the 
te ven would give to the question of education. 
eers. 

Mr, Goscuzn, M. P., said that he eo far 
with the oters of the bill as to — 2 —— 
given to the Government to compel neglected distriota 
to do their duty the most l part of the bill. 
If we encourage a rate, we might discourage voluntary 
effort. He would have a rate as a last resource, but 
apply it at once, not keep it in reserve, Some dis- 
tricts in London would never adopt the rates of their 
own accord, where the rates were so high that the 
ratepayers were falling into a state of pauperiam. To 
deal with the neglected districts was absolutel 
necessary, but he would not at once attempt to — 
every child to attend, because the attempt would fail. 


In the course of the subsequent debate Earl Du 
Grex moved :— : 


That this conference lly 


uests the 1 H 
A. Mr. W. K. ange Mr. 13 — 
introduce the bill of last ent 7 such modifications 
may be deemed desirable in oon with the Education B 
Committee, to render it more complete, or to lend their sup- 
port to any Government measure based on similar principles, 

Mr. Sraxs mt, M. P., seconded the motion, and it 
was carried with one dissentient. 

Subsequently the question of schools in rural dis- 
tricts was introduced by Canon Robinson of Skipton, 
who thought that two things were necessary to the 
efficiency of small rural schoola,—first, considerable 
relaxation in the restrictions im by the Com- 
mittee of Council; and, secondly, in certain cases, in- 
creased grants, He pro there should be a 
2 of ony 0 ane an association — 
parishes for rating an purposes. 
addition to this, landed proprietors might be 
allowed to establish educational rent-charges on 
their estates in place of rati which would 
secure a permanent educational fund for the district, 
Mr. A. Rurson, of Merton College, Oxford, argued 
against the folly of stopping short of the rural dis- 

ts, in which hopeless ignorance was en 

though in some places there was a system 
education. The Rev. Mr, Ladon spoke in favour of 
an clective, as opposed to a non-elective Board, He 
thought the guardians might be too economical in 
their educational notions. After some further dis- 
cussion, in which Earl de Grey and the Hon. 
Lyvuupu Stanuey took part, 

Mr. C. S. RouxpIL introduced the question of 
secular schools. He said they must disabuse the 
public mind of the foundation upon which it rested— 
namely, that education was a matter of patronage, 
and that it was the special function and prerogative 
of the clergy. Hitherto it had been too much an 
affair of the squire and the parson. Nothing could 
be done until they got rid of this notion, that educa- 
tion was a boon or bounty from à superior class, or 
that it was in any sense the peculiar province of 
the clergy. They must insist upon the idea that 
education was above all a popular right—(Hear, hear) 
—a parental not a sacerdotal duty—a common State 
necessity. a 

After considerable discussion, Canon Ronmson 
said that, while not ing the secular system, he 
did not fear it, and he 00 that the attempts 
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Acts and the question of compulsory 
Before the conference closed the following resolution 
was passed unanimously :— 
suas a Basiey, to. propere such nge as they 
—— : ö enforce the — at school 
ildren, and to 


of Pin tm him to give notice before 
any 1 brought into Parliament comes to a second 


will introduce such clauses in committee 
A vote of thanks to the two successive chairmen 
concluded the proceedings. 


THE RRV. NEWMAN HALL ON AMERICA. 


On Wednesday night the Rev. Newman Hall 
delivered a lecture on America, after his recent visit 
to that country, to a large assemblage in the Metro- 

Tabernacle. 


Mr. Hall, who met with a most enthusiastic 
reception on presenting himself, thanked the meeting 
for the kindness of the greeting which weloomed 
him on his return from America. He took it as an 
earnest of their goodwill to America. He hoped he 
might also take it as an earnest of their goodwill 
towards the iary object connected with the 
meeting—namely, the collection of a fand for the 
erection of a lecture-hall and schoolroom in con · 
nection with that new church which they must 
build in place of the Surrey Chapel, the lease of 
which would soon expire. Having opened his lecture 
with a humorous description of the voyage out, he 
said that his friend Mr. Cyrus Field came on board 
at Halifax. Mr. Field told him that no angry 
message had ever been sent between the two 
countries by the Atlantic cable. (Applause.) An 
American from Dorchester came on board—Dor- 
chester in America. He told them that he had 
been in Dorchester in England, and he pointed out 
three things in which the Dorchester of America 
differed from the Dorchester of England. Dorchester 
in America had public schools in which all the 
children of the town were educated—this was not 
the case in the Dorchester of England; in the 
Dorchester of America there was no house where a 
man could get drunk—there were thirty-seven such 

in the English Dorchester ; the poor-house in 

ester had only twelve poor people in. it—it 

was far different in the English town. He was 
much pleased with Boston when he arrived there. 
He regretted that on the way he saw some persons 
who were intoxicated. This was not inconsistent 
with something else which he had said. He had 
stated that he saw more drunken persons in a late 
walk in London than he had seen during the whole 
time he was in America, and he repeated the state- 
ment. But this did not mean that there was no 
drunkenness in America. He regretted there was 
too much of it. At Boston he was charged two 
for two breakfasts—one for himself and 

one for his friend—and for keeping his luggage, and 
when he remonstrated, he was told that he might, if 
he liked, have his meals for two for the day—6} 
dollars for each. That was the rule of the hotel. 
The voyage from Boston to New York, by Newport, 
was amusingly described, accompanied with anec- 
dotes illustrative of American life and manners. He 
visited the house of Washington Irving, and was 
kindly received by his nieces. He also visited West 
Point, where there was a military college. He had 
given them his experience of the Boston hotels; but 
at the Katskill Mountain Hotel the proprietor would 
accept nothing either for himself or his friend, and 
he experienced the same hospitality at many other 
places. The river-boats and railway-carriages had 
often been described, but no description could do 
justice to the comfort, and even the luxury, of their 
arrangements. Persons could travel for 1,500 miles 
continuously, 2 and living in the train during 
the whole journey. There was a disagreeable prac- 
tice of chewing tobacco, and its necessary oonse- 
in America, which he hoped would never be 
in this country. (Hear, hear.) The Ameri- 
can of dealing with; luggage was 
and was recommended for adoption in this 
country. He found from inquiry amongst the 
— * classes that workmen in England, if they 
were only sober, might be as well off as they were in 
America. But the homestead system, by which a 
man and his wife could obtain eighty acres of land 
on certain conditions, gave the American working 
classes an advantage over the working classes in 
England. He passed through Saratoga, Utica, to 
At the last-named place he asked to see 

the waterfall of which he had heard. He asked 
where it was. The person he asked said“ the stores 
were not yet opened.” He said he did not want 
stores—he wanted to see the waterfall. “Oh yes, 
‘we call ladies’ hair waterfalls here, was the reply he 
received. He passed on to Niagara, of which an 
interesting description was given, and many anec- 
dotes were ! He went out to see the falls at 
night. He observed a man watching him. He 
inquired why he did so. Oh,” said he, “I did not 
know what you were about. You might have 
— into the stream; I saw two gents do it.“ The 
ourney from Niagara to Lake Ontario, and the 
sop = the rapids of the St. Lawrence, was next 
In Canada he found that there was no 

State Church. All churches were free. The system 
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r echooks, and theos Were cay- 

ools, and these were sup- 
rted by a general tax. The system in the United 
Btates was something different, and the schools 
were classified into primary, grammar and high 
schools. Every child in America could be in- 
structed in any of these schools, and there was 
no position in the State which was not open to the 
of the poorest person in America, if that child 
had the intellect to attain to it. These were not 
charity schools. They were indispensable because 
education wes indispensable to the nation. He went 
to the West—to — He must say he found 
everywhere the negro waiters throughout America o 
ect gentlemen. Those who needlessly asserted 
their independence were generally snobs. Here he 
visited a negro church, and was much pleased with 
what hesaw. In Chicago he meta house which was 


"being moved from one part of the town to another, 


with all the people in it—women and children. He 
visited Robert Lincoln, the son of the President, and 
invited him to breakfast. He remarked that if he had 
been in England he would be Prince Robert. His 
reply was, 1 know my father’s position would make 
no difference to me, that I must work for my living; 
and so he did in the profession of a solicitor, except 
for the short time that he had been fighting under 
General Grant. He asked him about the Qneen’s 
letter. Yes,” said he, we have been asked often 
about that letter, we have been asked to publish it. 
But it is a long letter of three pages; the outgushing of 
a generous woman’s heart, and my mother and myself 
thought it would not be right to publish a letter 
written in the effusion of a woman's heart.“ (Ap- 

lause.) He visited Springfield, the native place of 
President Lincoln, and preached an anti-slavery 
sermon. He had not time to describe the hospitality 
he had received at Boston, and the kindness with 
which he had been received by Longfellow, Lowell, 
and Whittier, and by the clergymen of America, not 
excluding the Unitarian ministers. There was a 
unive sentiment in America with to the 
Church, and it was this, that to endow a Church was 
to cripple it. (Applause.) The rev. gentleman con- 
cluded a lengthy, but by no means tedious lecture, as 
he had begun, amidst the universal applause of his 
numerous audienee. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF PEACE 
AND LIBERTY. 


This association has adopted the following 
address :— ä 


TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE AND LIBERTY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Fellow-Countrymea,—-At the Geneva congress in 
September last, an international league of peace and 
liberty was established, with the view of uniting the 
peoples of the several nations of Europe in the great 
common object of putting an end to the horrors of war, 
and securing the blessings of universal peace—an object 
considered to be inseparably connected with the promo- 
tion of political, religious, and commercial freedom in 
each of those nations, as the surest means of fostering 
friendly international intercourse and substituting mu- 
tual international interests for international prejudices, 
rivalries, and antipathies. More than 20,000 inhabit- 
ants of different nations of Europe—Germany, Italy, 
France, England, Switzerland, Belgium, Russia, Poland, 
Sweden, Spain—have become members of this league. 
Au English branch of it was formed on the 13th of 
December last, and we respectfully commend the 
branch to your support, By the resolutions establish- 
iog the league, it was stated that the government of 
the great Powers of Europe had shown themselves 
incapable of preserving peace, and that the existence 
and increase of standing armies, constituting a latent 
state of permanent war, are incompatible with the 
liberty and well-being of all classes of society, and 
more especially of the wages class, Within a few 
weeks of this statement, and as if to give it the 
strongest and most indisputable confirmation, and 
whilst the American Republic has disbanded the troops 
engaged in her great civil war, an Army Organisation 
Bill has been passed by the French Imperial Legisla- 
ture, increasing the French army to above 1,000,000 
of men, on the ground that Italy can bring into the 
field a military force of ,000 men; Austria, 
1,200,000 ; Prussia and the Northern German Confe- 
deration, 1,300,000; and Russia, 1,400,000. Is it pos- 
sible to conceive anything more portentously disgraceful 
to Christianit civilisation, to the boasted advance 
of science intellect, than this spectacle of so many 
European nations, professedly Christian, vying with 
each other in supporting out of the hard earnings of 
their people millions of organised man-slayers, whilst 
at the same time they are notoriously vying with 
each other in inventing more sure, deadly, and en- 
larged means of mutual destruction? Surely, in this 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era, the hour 
should be arrived for Christians to feel it to be their 
duty, if their faith be anything but a miserable sham 
and mockery before God and man, to love rather than 
slay‘ one another, to promote each other's happiness, 
wealth, comfort, and welfare, rather than waste each 
other’s resources, mangle each other’s bodies, sacrifice 
by wholesale each other’s lives, and plunge one another 
in misery and ruin. Surely the hour is arrived when 
the peoples of Europe should be wise, moral, and en- 
lightened enovgh to unite in determinedly protesting 
against being any longer made the brute instruments 
of horrible mutual slaughter, and compelled to do the 
work of demons at the bidding our instigation and for 
the benefit, or to suit the policy, of dynasties, courts, 
or cabinets, kings, or emperors, Surely the hour is 
arrived for their insisting on being left, undisturbed 
by state quarrels and unvexed by war taxes, to enjoy 
in peace and harmony the fruits of their labour, arts, 
and industry. What is our own position? ln the 
last year of the life of the late Duke of Wellington 
our military and naval armaments cost 15, 000, C00. 
annually, now they cost some 28,000,000/., whilst 
8 of our people are actually dying of starva- 

on 


soliciting all the friends of peace and liberty 

Britain and Ireland to enrol themselves 
give their active support to, the 
the International League of Peace 


| earnestly 
in Great 


members of, and 
2 Branch of 
Liberty. 


1 President. 

OSEPH GUEDALLA, 

Cu. CassaL, Hon. Secs. 

Wu. FRep. CowELL, Stepney, Treasurer. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


Sir Robert Napier landed at Annesley Bay on the 
4th. He was received by Colonel Merewether and 
General Staveley. Sir Robert proceeded forthwith 
to the front. The naval brigade was in course of 
organisation for immediate service. Other advices 
from Annesley Bay state that the Chief of the Tigre 
| was friendly towards the expeditionary force. He 
had offered to victual them, and had already sent 
2,000 bullocks for their use. 

The supply of water at Annesley was abundant. 

Sir Stafford Northcote has reseived the following 
message from Colonel Merewether :—“ Senafe, Dec. 
28. Have visited Attegerat, distance thirty miles. 
Road can be made easy thither for mules and camels 
in a few days. Large market there every Monday. 
Water and grass abundant. Well received by popu- 
lation. Reported latest, 13th, that Theodorus has 
approached Lasta; the Wagshum advanced to oppose 
him, and that they are close to one another; 
Menelek twenty-five miles south-east of Magdala. 
Many reports, but none trustworthy. Epidemic 
among cavalry horses has disappeared. No further 
letters from captives.” 

Writing at Magdala prison, Abyssinia, on the 5th 
of November, t “Mrs. Beke, Consul Cameron says:. 
“J have been ill, but the news that our soldiers are 
coming seems to have set me all right. I believe I 
have shot up two inches since the intelligence came. 
Pray God we may not be disappointed. The poor 
Metropolitan is dead. I feel it severely. He was a 
good friend to me and all of us.” 

A despatch from Aden of Jan. 4th, says:—“ The 
Bengal brigade is now passing this point en route for 
Annesley Bay. Steamers from Abyssinia are hur- 
‘riedly returning to Bombay, to bring up the re- 
mainder of the troops destined for the expedition. 
From accounts that have been received from Abys- 
sinia it is believed that it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to employ force to effect the liberation of the 
captives.” 

Four locomotives will be shortly at work in Abys- 
sinia upon the railway formed in connection with 
the wore expeditionary force now in that country. 
Two of these locomotives were obtained from the 
Kurrachee Harbour works, one from the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, and one from 
Messrs. Wells and Glover. 


Court, Official, and Personal Retos, 


On Wednesday the new Bishop of Lichfield, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and the Dean of Westminster 
arrived at Osborne. At one o’clock Dr. Selwyn was 
introduced to the presence of the Queen Sir 
Stafford Northcote, when his lordship did homage to 
her Majesty as Bishop of Lichfield. Princess Louise 
and Prince Arthur were present with her Majesty 
during the ceremony. The Dean of Westminster was 
in attendance as Deputy Clerk of the Closet. 

Her Majesty is still frequent in her visits to West 
Cowes and other places in the neighbourhood of 
Osborne, and is generally accompanied by one or 
more members of the Royal family, and occasionally 
by some of the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, but 
her only guard, as a rule, consists of one or two 
oatriders. The Queen is received on all hands with 
every demonstration of loyalty. 

The Prince and Princess Christian, Prince Arthur, 
and Princess Henriette of Schleswig-Holstein, left 
Knowsley for Windsor Castle on Saturday. On 
Friday night they were entertained at a grand ball 
by the Mayor of Liverpool. 

The Prince and Princess Christian arrived on 
Tuesday night at Tottenham House, near Marl- 
borough, on a visit to the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Ailesbury. 

Princess Mary of Cambridge and Prince Teck on 
Monday visited Stockton on their way to Wynyard 
Park, the seat of Earl Vane. The Mayor and 
Corporation received them at the railway station, 
and an address of congratulation was presented. 

A Cabinet Council is to be held on Tuesday next 
at Lord Derby’s official residence in Downing-street. 

Mr. Traill retires from his position as police 
magistrate at Greenwich, and is to be succeeded by 
Mr. J. H. Patteson, son of the late judge. 

The honour of knighthood has been conferred 
upon Professor Wheatstone, in consideration of his 
valuable services in the science of telegraphy. 

Mr. Thornton, C.B., the Minister appointed to 
succeed the late Sir Frederick Bruce at Washington, 
left Liverpool on Saturday on board the Cunard 
steamer Siberia. Mr. Thornton’s family will remain 
for some time in England. 

Mr. Costa is, it is said, so seriously indisposed that 
(according to the Musical Standard) the Sacred 
Harmonic Society is unlikely to have the advantage 
of his services for some time to come at least. 

Mr. Roebuck, M.P., has just written a letter to 
the secretary of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, 
saying that he is now quite well and will be glad to 


Chamber. 


We need hardly state farther roasons for 


Cham! at the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
Mr. Gladstone has declined the invitation to visit 
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Sheffield for the purpose of addressing the people on 
public affairs. The right hon. gentleman states 
that, having recently declared his views to portions 
of his great constituency, he does not think it would 
be for the public advantage that at the present time 
he should reopen the discussion upon the same or 
similar questions. ae 

A grand amateur concert took place at Hawarden 
on Saturday night, the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P., being amongst n The right 
hon. gentleman is not a amateur vocalist, and 
his musical efforts were rewarded with as much 
applause as his oratorical displays are wont to secure 
before popular assemblies. 

A deputation from the Society of Friends, von- 
sisting of Josiah Forster, John Hodgkin, J. B. Braith- 
waite, and others, had an interview with Lord 
Stanley at the Foreign Office on Monday on the 
subject of the slave-trade and slavery. 

Professor Faraday’s library will be sold early next 
month by Messrs. Pattick and Simpson, at their 
rooms in Leicester-square. 

Mr. Alderman Whetstone, the oldest member of 
the Leicester Corporation, died on Sunday morning. 
At the time of the Reform Act, Mr. Whetstone was 
a very active politician, and was well known through- 
out the midland counties as a strong supporter of the 
Liberal cause. Mr. Whetstone was more than once 
mayor of the borough, and might have been its 
representative if he would have accepted the honour. 

The London correspondent of a Manchester paper 
writes :—‘“ There is a vague rumour current in 
military circles that Lord Stanley urges on the 
Cabinet the policy of taking up a reform of the pur- 
chase system, as well as a unification of the War 
Department, with a view to the virtual subjection of 


the Horse Guards to the control of the Secretary of 


State. He is supported in these views, it is said, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and two or three 
others of his colleagues; bnt the majority pull hard 
the other way, and Lord Derby, as usual, has his 
joke at the expense of both, and is chiefly anxious to 
keep the divergent elements of his Cabinet to- 
gether.” 

We regret to say that the health of Mr. Samuel 


Morley is far from good. He is seeking repose in 
the country. He was to have presided at the Reform 


League meeting on Tuesday. Mr. Beales, who oc- 


cupied his place, said Mr. Morley’s illness must be a 
subject of regret to thousands of those connected 
with him in business, and to many who had directly 


or indirectly participated in his great and multitu- 


dinous benevolence and charity. He was sure they 
would all concur with him in the expression of a 
sincere hope that Mr. Morley would speedily recover 


from his indisposition. 


Earl Russell will publish in the conrse of next 
month “A Letter to the Right Hon. Chichester 


Fortescue, M. P., on the State of Ireland.“ 


It is stated that Mr. H. C. E. Childers, M. P. for 


Pontefract, will succeed Mr. Massey as Financial 
Secretary for India. 


Miscellaneous Hews. 
THe Law or Lise,.—Mr. Rigby Wason has 


obtained a rule nisi for a new trial in the case of his 


action against the Nimes for libel. Mr. T. Jones, 
Q.C., appeared for him on Monday, and the rule for 
a new trial, on the ground of misdirection, was 
granted without hesitation. The misdirection 
alleged is the statement of the Lord Chief Justice to 
the jury that parliamentary reports, supposing them 
to be fair and faithful, are privileged. 

Tas Mipitanp Raitway.—The proceedings at the 
Midland Railway meeting at Derby on Wednesday 
were animated and prolonged. Mr. Hutchinson, the 
chairman, said the directors would not oppose the 
appointment of a committee of investigation, pro- 
vided it were composed of large shareholders, and 
exercised its functions in a friendly spirit. It was 
stated that the directors did not see their way to 
abandon any of their projects, or to reduce the 
amount of the additional capital required, but that, 
on the contrary, the probability is that 6,000,000). 
will be ultimately wanted, instead of 5,000,0001. 

Lirepoat Service ix 1867.—Of all the stormy 
periods which have found work for our lifeboat fleet, 
and which have tried the mettle of the brave fellows 
by whom it is manned, perhaps none have exceeded 
in violence and destructiveness those of the past 
year. It is satisfactory to know that noble services 
have been rendered by the boats of the National 
Lifeboat Institution during that disastrous period. 
The list just published shows a total number of lives 
saved during the past year by the lifeboats of the 
institution of 785, and a grand total of 16,987 
rescued through its instrumentality since its 
establishment. 

BRADFORD LIBERAL ELECTORAL AssociaTion.—A 
conference of representatives of the Liberal party in 
the various wards of the borough of Bradford was 
held on Tuesday evening in the Temperance Hall at 
Bradford, to confer as to the organisation of a new 
association to promote the extension of Liberal 
principles under the new Reform Act, when, as is 
estimated, the constituency will be increased from 
5,000 to 20,000. There were no fewer than 200 
delegates present, representing every known 
political organisation in the borough. Mr. Robert 
Kell occupied the chair, and stated that it had been 
the desire of the promoters of the meeting, who had 
Be pared regolutiona for the consideration of the 


ee ie, 
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and promote perfect unity amongst the Liberal party. 
A resolution embodying the principles of the proposed 
society was then proposed, and its various clauses 
were afterwards discussed seriatim, and ultimately, 
after some amendments and alterations, was adopted 
with a deolaration of the principles and objecte of 
the society. 

TELEGRAPHS THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD.—I¢t may 
be interesting to our readers to know the total 
length, approximated at of the telegraphic 
lines throughout the world, and the proportion which 
exists in each of the several countries in which this 
agency of correspondence has been adopted. The 
total length of t phio lines in the world is 
178,086 miles. In 1866 there were in Germany 
28,347 miles of ; in Russia, 22,992; in 
France, 18,694; in Great Britain and Ireland, 
16,297; in Turkey, 8,665; in Italy, 8,216; in 
Sweden, 3,507; in Belgium, 1,089; in Switzerland, 
2,160; in Canada, 5,050; and in the United States, 
52,957. Besides these, there are the two Atlantio 
cables, which measure English, or 3,755 


The report of the speeches reached Liverpool by 
train at 11.25 p.m. The transmission to London by 
telegraph began at 11.30 p.m., and was completed at 
1.40—that is to say, in little more than two hours. 
The last slips were delivered at the offices of the 
daily papers before 2.30. Mr. Gladstone’s speech on 
the following day at Oldham contained 30,745 words, 
and was transmitted with corresponding rapidity.— 


BABT-GANoRRS.— Mr. Benson Baker, one of the 
Poor-law medical officers of Marylebone, has under 
his present charge one of the children who survived 
the care of Mrs. J , and who, he says, is some- 
thing over three years old. This child, three years 
old, was employed by the proprietress as a ror 
ganger over the younger babies. His duties were 
to sit up in the middle of the bed with eight other 
babies round him, and the moment any one of them 
awoke to put the bottle to their mouth; he was also 
to keep them quiet, and generally to superintend 
them. This baby ganger has quite the appearance 
of an “old hand”; he is intelligent beyond his 
years, quite grave and thoughtful. He knows all 
about Mother Jagger” and her doings; also 
about the “old babies” being put in the box, and 
new babies” being brought by Mother Jagger.” 
When the baby ganger was not officially employed, 
he was tied in a little chair (he cannot walk), and 
placed beside the fire. One day “ Mother Jagger” 
had a drop of gin, so his baby informant tells Mr. 
Baker, and the baby-ganger fell into the fire, and as 
he was tied into the chair he conld not crawl away, 
and Mother Jagger was powerless to help him. 
His pinafore caught fire, burnt the ends of four of 
his fingers off one hand, and partially destroyed the 
muscles onthe inner side of the other arm. This 
baby will thus be more or less incapacitated from ever 
earning a living.— British Medical Journal. 

A Port's Lost Day.—At the M 
Court, a few days ago, Mr. Page, Italian warehouse- 
man, of Westbourne-grove, sued Mr. Robert Brown- 
ing, the poet, for 8s., the value of two bottles of port 
wine. Plaintiff said that formerly defendant was a 
customer, but lately the custom had been taken 
away. A lad called on the 8th July last and said 
Mr. Browning wished to have two bottles of port 
wine, and as he (plaintiff) had previously known the 
lad to be in defendant’s service, he let him have the 
wine on credit. Mr. Browning, in defence, said he 
had not dealt with plaintiff for two years. He never 
drank port wine, nor did any one else in the house. 
He never ordered it from any one. On the 8th of 
July, when the bottles were alleged to be given to 
his page, that lad had been in his service for six 
months. He was shown to plaintiff at the time of 
his making the demand, and he then shuffled in his 
statement, and said it was another lad who had 
called. Mr. Browning concluded an indignant speech 
by calling his housekeeper and page, both of whom 
deposed they had never ordered or received port 
wine from plaintiff or anybody else for Mr. Brown- 
ing’s house. His Honour (Mr. Jessel) said plaintiff 
had not shown a proper amount of caution in his 
dealings, and judgment would be given for defendant. 
Mr. Browning said he had lost the whole day in con- 
nection with this paltry claim, but he resisted it on 
principle. He wished his costs to be appropriated 
to the poor-box of the court, for which he was 
publicly thanked by the registrar. 

Wak AND PopvuLation.—We are really not sur- 
prised that the French Chamber became alarmed at 
the prospective effect which Marshal Niel’s proposals 
for reorganising the French army might have on the 
progress of population, The amendment allowing 
soldiers to marry after the sixth year of service was 
carried by an enormous majority, spite of the mar- 
shal’s strenuous resistance. Marshal ‘Niel would 
absorb a very large section of the manhood of France 
into the army, and compel it to forego all thoughts 
of marriage for many years. As medical men, we 
venture to say this would be a very suicidal measure. 
It may be an amusing piece of banter to that 
the women of France ought to be contented with 
husbands drawn from the army rejections—the halt, 
the lame, and the blind; and to add that a squint or 
a club-foot is no bar to a man’s becoming a husband, 
but a decided obstacle to his ever making a soldier, 
peat Sat Gass pee Seni tha noah Geen vee | 
involves a prob] 


em of a physiological character; and 


4,369 
nautical, miles. The total length of the other sub- | B 
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it is this: that, had the marshal’s 
adopted, diminished and 
must succeed the present generation. 
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is to maintain her present TN 

cannot afford this. At the close rr 

ere the gos and healtvest 
part of the race of young men in Frande Were well- 
nigh exhausted, and the rejections from military 
service formed the staple of her male population. 
Doctors and physiologists know full well to pos- 
sess an enormous stand army, with t 


restrictions as to marriage, is to draw a bill on the 
future population—to say nothing of the vast increase 
of disease and immorality directly traceable to the 
same source.— Lancet. 


Nationa, Freepmen’s Am Unton.—On M 

evening, a farewell meeting with Mr. Wm. forsee 
Mitchell, for several years a superintendent of freed- 
men’s schools in North Alabama and Ten but 
who has for some months been in England, ring 
for the freedmen, on the invitation of the National 
Freedmen’s Union, was held at Devonahire House, 


marine cables is nearly 6,000 miles, One of the | Veteran anti-slavery leader, the venerable and exosl- 
most marvellous examples of the value of telegraphio lent Mr. Josiah ter, , was 
communication was afforded on the recent oceasion served to between thirty and forty = 
of Mr. Gladstone’s tour. The ad delivered at | meu, after which addresses were the 
Southport and Ormskirk contained 16,882 words. | Chairman, Mr. John Taylor, honorary to 


the Uniou, and Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow, x yg | 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society; whe 
the following resolution was carried unanimously, on 
ye 2 2 Stafford Allen, oye Mr. 
rthur t, honorary secretary of the Union, 
gu by Mr. Robert Alsop and Mr. Taylor :— 


That this meeting to record its strong sense of the 
— of the ind labours of Mr. William Forster 


Mr. Mitchell delivered a feeling and able end 
the meeting was also rensed by Mr, lam 
Tallack, secretary of the Howard Society, Mr. William 
Craft, &o. The whole of the proceedings were of an 
exceedingly interesting character. 

Ion Srorw on THe OR nun Hits.—A ocorré- 
spondent writes :— These hills were on 
visited by an ice storm of unparalleled . 
After some days of frost, the wind of Friday | 
from north to south, and the barometer 
Barly on Saturday rain began with 
wind; this continued, more or less, all 
top of 
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of run 


single drop during the three hours 
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and when I returned home it was one b 
of ice. The trees and hedges were co 
to the thickness of half an inch in the 1 
places. I brought a twig home, 
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and buildings were coated with ice on their sonthera 
aspects, giving an appearance of a 


glass in the windows was ee y coated, But 
the icicles on the gates prod the most extraor- 


snow, also, was coated with a thick coat of ice, which 
made walking very fatiguing on the steep side of the 
hills. The noise was very peculiar as the wind shook 
the ice from the trees; instead of remaining where 
it fell, it went rattling to the bottum, and meeting 


with the projecting frozen grass the noise was great. 
The general aspec the country was such as to 
defy my powers of description. It was as if ev 
object had been suddenly dipped in liquid glass, 

not until late at night did the south wind rain I 
the mastery, when the ice fell in heaps under | 
tree. — Times. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The arrivals of Bnglish wheat fresh up to this morning's 
market were limited, and in very middling condition. Good 
dry samples sold slowly, but at prices equal to Monday: 
Low and damp qualities were very dull, and almost nominal 
in value. There was a full average supply of foreign wheat 
on the stands. Sales progressed slowly; nevertheless, the 
quotations were supported. The demand for r oy nay 
of grain was in a sluggish state, on former terms. small 
quantity of barley brought forward was disposed of at pre- 
vious rates. Malt was in good supply, and fair request, at 
fall prices. Oats were a slow inquiry, at Monday's ourreney. 
The supply was good, We have no change to notice in the 
value of either beans or peas. Flour, seeds, and cakes were a 
dull inquiry, 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat. Barley, Malt, Oats, Flour. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1868. 


SUMMARY. 


rn Rossrt NA rr is now in Abyssinia, where 
presence has probably restored something 
like order amongst the troops and their man 
camp followers. According to one account, he wi 
certainly have to fight for the rescue of Theodore's 
captives; according to another, he is sending 
back ships to fetch the remainder of the Bom- 
8 They all it seems want, as Mr. 
Osborne says, kept in wind.“ — in 
another month the expedition will be ready to 
advance from Senafe towards Magdala. But 
long before this heterogeneous force has 
. crossed the intervening mountains, the King 
will have encounte the powerful native 
chiefs that block his path. Should the 
Abyssinian Sovereign defeat both Menelek and 
Waagshum Gobazie, he will be able once more to 
himself of the prisoners at Magdala, and 


perhaps be ready to fight his British invaders. 
‘Can we not penetrate to the fastnesses of Abys- 
sinia with a smaller and more lightly attended 
army!“ bitterly asks the Zimes. “The force 
that can best make its way through the coun- 


try will be most gs | to strike a heavy blow 
against the enemy, and to release the captives 
from his grasp.” Though Lord Stanley, during 
the recent Session, said * —4 oe no 2 a 
pacific arrangement rested with the good offices 
of the Viceroy of Egypt, our military authori- 
ties at Massowah seem to be quite irritated at 
the mere chance of such a settlement. 


No fresh Fenian ou or threats are 
reported, and it is evident that the Government 
are completely getting the upper hand of the 
conspirators. Burin g the week they have 
arrested in Dublin a man named Lennox, who 
is believed to have shot the two policemen in 
that city, to have been planning a spring 

ign” in Ireland, and to have been the 
intimate friend of Colonel Kelly. He has 
been committed for trial on the ve 
of high treason. The police have 
also a some further evidence against 
the 
in the 


erkenwell prisoners, included O’Keefe 
indictment for “wilful murder,“ 

and succeeded in tracing the barrel of gun- 
wder. Mr. Digby Seymour is urging the 
the p ed address of loyal Irish- 

Queen, which he hopes will be not 
| protest against revolution, but an 
the employers of labour in England 
assuming that all Irishmen whose 
are unknown are at heart Fenians. In 
the Irish in England are not wait- 
tardy measures. The rumour of 
existence of Fenian sympathisers in Shrews- 
i the Irish olics of that town, 


their priest, to present an address to 
the police-magistrat denouncing Fenianism, 
and declaring their willingness to be sworn in 


as special constables. In other places meetings 
2 if unce this secret conspiracy are being 


The leaders of the trades-unionists of London 
888 to the conclusion that Mr. Glad - 
stone adopted erroneous conclusions as to 
their objects and principles, the right hon. 
gentleman has courteously invited them to a 
personal conference on the subject. Though it 
is not likely that they will be found to ’ 
such a ogy Ay werd — ned fail to have 
good res ef another rattening ” 
case has taken place in the Sawgrinders’ Union, 


at 
15 


i 


8 


12 


and though it a that the majority of the 
society think fa acts of violence necessary to 
sustain their combination, the committee threaten 
to resign if they are isted in. It seems 
that all the Sheffield unions are languishing be- 
cause of the great increase of non-union work- 
men—a sure sign that the late disclosures have 
produced a wholesome effect. 

The Army Organisation Bill, fixing the stand- 
ing army at 800,000 men, and the reserves of 
all kinds at another 450,000, has passed the 
French Chamber by a large majority, There 
could be no doubt of the result in an assembly 
which is mainly composed of the nominees of 
the Government. But the Emperor must reg: 
with some dismay the largeness of the minority. 
On ordi occasions the Opposition cannot 
be reckoned at more than a dozen members. 
But when the Bill was carried on Tuesday, no 
less than sixty were bold enough to vote against 
it, though it had been erovionaly amended 80 as 
to prohibit the substitute system in the forma- 
tion of the new National Garde Mobile, which 
will bear with full force on the upper classes. 
There is no doubt that the general opinion is 
dead against the fatal policy of the Emperor, 
and that public indignation is aggravated by 
the severe general distress throughout the 
country. M. Emile de Girardin gives expres- 
sion to the public feeling after this caustic 
fashion :—‘“ Is not this hunger which clamours 
so loud in all directions a warning to Europe 
that she has more useful and more urgent things 
to do than to augment her cadres and her 
armies? If it is not to make war, why do we 
augment our army? And if it is to make war, 
what are we waiting for? Between amputation 
before or after gangrene, no one who is not 
either a fool or a coward can hesitate.” 


The Italian Prime Minister declares, with 
evident truth, that the peril which menaces 
Italy is not yet removed.” So serious, indeed, is 

e danger, that the more moderate section of the 
Opposition is disposed to re | round General 

enabrea as the only hope of the country. His 
Financial Minister, Count Cambray-Digny, has 
to deal with a deficit for the last year only of 
sixteen millions! How he will meet the defi- 
ciency it is difficult to see. In strict equi 
Garibaldi ought to be called upon to cope wit 
the crisis he has created. Italy is so heavil 
taxed that fresh burdens do not produce fres 
resources. There is talk of a loan in Paris; 
but such a plan means submission to Napoleon 
III., and a renewal in some form of the Sep- 
tember Convention. When, as the Italian Pre- 
mier says, recent events have emboldened the 
reaotio party to conceive schemes for the 
division of : Italy,” it is evident that France, if 
she wills, has it in her power to dismember the 
kingdom she created. 

The continental papers are just now greatly 
exercised relative to the Eastern question. From 
Paris we learn that France, England, and 


| Prussia have addressed energetic remonstrances 


to Servia against her warlike demonstrations ; 
from St. Petersburg that Russia demands the 
co-operation of the European Powers in pro- 
moting the welfare of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey, by which the occurrence of a cata- 
strophe will be averted“; trom Vienna, that the 
fire-eating General Ignatieff has reassured the 
Austrian Government of the Czar's pacitic in- 
tentions ; from Constantinople, that considerable 
uneasiness prevails. The fact that Prussia joins 
in deprecating aggression in the East does cer- 
tainly, as the Paris Patrie says, tend to “ frus- 
trate any efforts ofa nature to disturb the peace 
of Europe.“ 


The chronic conflict between Mr. Johnson and 
the Congress has taken a turn unfavourable to 
the President. He has beon dismissing at will the 
25 who command in the South, apparently 

use they are not zealous enough in support 
of his views. But the Senate having required 
the reinstatement of Mr. Stanton, General 
Grant has suddenly resigned, and the former 
War-Secretary, though appointed by President 
Lincoln, has gone back to his old office without 
hindrance. The step thus taken by General 
Grant is important as indicating that he disap- 
roves of Mr. Johnson's policy, and it — 
ike an acceptance in advance of his nomination 
for the Presidency by the Republicans. 


THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION. 


MancuHeEstee has, unquestionably, earned a 
title to speak with some authority to the coun- 
try on the question of national education. For 
many years past, and long before public opinion 
was ripe for the adoption of its views, Man- 
chester took a prominent, we may even say a 


foremost, position in reference to matter. 
The two associations, one intent on secular, the 


other on denominational, education, which had 
their centre in that city, worked so zealously 
and 80 efficiently for their respective objects, 
sympathised and co-operated with each other 
over so wide an area, held their peculiarities 
with so catholic a spirit, and showed such readi- 
ness to subordinate them to their main purpose, 
that, between them, they have constituted 
Manchester the head-quartera of the educa- 
tional movement, and have given to the voice of 
that manufacturing metropolis on this question 
a claim to respectful attention from the whole 
country. The Conference which has been held 
there this week, convened by the Manchester 


ard | Educational Committee, and attended by repre- 


sentative gentlemen from all of the king- 
dom, will, no doubt, command for its decisions 
more than ordinary deference; and it is in this 
spirit that we venture to say a word or two on 
its proceedings. : 
We crave permission to express the opinion 
that the present is not the fittest possible time 
for settling a permanent scheme of national 
education. The last Session of a Parliament 
which will have to give place to a successor of a 
much more widely representative character, 
does not strike us as presenting the best occasion 
for moulding into definite form the mass of 
opinion now pervading in a nebulous state the 
mind of the public on this subject. We could 
have wished to wait until the great body of 
working men had acquired a constitutional right 
to influence the council of the nation in 
this matter. It is one in which they have a 
special interest—one, moreover, upon which 
t ey are understood to look from a stand-point 
differing somewhat from middle-class promoters 
of national education. They are already 
electors in posse—next year, in all likeli- 
hood, they will be called upon to exercise the 
right of franchise which law has conferred 
upon them. We cannot recognise the necessity 
of forestalling the fullest expression of their 
views on a subject so vitally affecting the well- 
being of their class. We do not say, for we do 
not think, that their counsels, whatever they 
may be, should be regarded as imperative— 
but we submit our —- that they should be 
heard, and allowed their proportionate weight. 
They would certainly have assisted in 
down existing obstacles to a broad natio 
system. They would have given increased 
strength and courage, and moral influence, to 
those leaders of political thought who are least 


fettered by educational prejudices—and, since 


some compromise between what is and what 
ought to be, is indispensable, we cannot but 
wish that in framing that compromise the re- 
presentatives of the working men had a voice. 


The gentlemen whose influence seemed to be 
most readily, and, we may add, most deservedly 
recognised by the Conference, are placed by 
their past labours far above all suspicion of a 
desire to hurry forward to premature conclu- 
sions. It may be, however, that the very in- 
tensity of their interest in the education of the 
people, may act upon their decisions with a 
somewhat misleading effect. When earnest men 
who have been many years at work for any 

ublic end, see what they have so long laboured 
or almost within reach, they are brought under 
a powerful temptation to catch at the first over- 
ture made from the other side, and to accept 
what can be immediately carried rather than 
hazard the consequences of a little further 
4 We cannot impute blame to them. We 
are fully able to sympathise with them in their 
motives, and to view their determinations with 
respect. Still, we cannot help seeing that if 
Parliament is urged on to a settlement by com- 
promise of the educational question this Ses- 
sion, the 1 authority in shaping the 
terms of that settlement will be not the 
broader but the narrower, not the national but 
the denominational, not the popular but the 
official authority. Conservatism will undoubt- 
edly be more disposed, because it will be more 
competent, to insist upon inconvenient con- 
ditions just now, than it would be in the first 
Session of a reformed Parliament—and Libe- 
ralism will consent to larger sacrifices to im- 
mediate exigencies than it would do were cir- 
cumstances as favourable as they probably will 
become at no remote date. 

We make no claim of right on behalf of 
those who have until recently objected to 
State interference with education. Looking, 
however, not to what they may or may not be 
entitled to expect, now that they have frankly 
surrendered their position, but to the additional 
power they can — with them to a liberal 
educational policy, it is worth considering whe- 
ther the interim between the present time and 
the next general election, if allowed them for 
settling among themselves the kind of machi- 
nary and action they would prefer to go in 
for, would be altogether lost, e believe the 
sentiment of the greatest number of them 
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‘ncline them to throw their efforts into 
agers which seems at this moment to be 
regarded as an insufficient counterpoise to 
clerical and sectarian dictation. e en- 
tirely with the Rev. R. W. Dale, of 
rt Ai ut who, in a letter read to the 
Conference, said, What before all things 
nine Congregationalists out of ten would pre- 
fer, would be a national system, locally adminis- 
tered, of secular education. . . . There are 
many of us, hewever, who feel that it would be 
alike unjust and inexpedient violently to break 
up the present schools ; and we are anxious to 
discover the best method of conciliating the 
claims of those who have worked hard under 
the present system, with what seems to us the 
imperative necessity of introducing a broader 
and bolder scheme.” What Mr. W. has said 
of the Congregationalists, may be said with 
equal truth, we think, of several other Dissent- 
ing communions. And it — be that, should 
conclusions be postponed until they, as well as 
the working classes, have had time to give pre- 
cision to their altered views, the chances are 
that a maturer and more efficient measure than 
any likely to be assented to next Session would 
93 be passed. 

The Manchester Conference passed a resolu- 
tion on Wednesday morning last, in favour of a 
re-introduction to Parliament of Mr. Bruce’s 
Bill of last Session, “ with such modifications as 
may be deemed desirable in conference with the 
Education Bill Committee, to render it more 
complete, or to lend their support to any 
Government measure based on similar prin- 
ciples.” We shall not presume to question the 
practical wisdom of this decision, supposing it 
to have been necessary that an immediate 
decision should be arrived at. It is perhaps the 
best that could have been taken, regard being 
had to relative forces as they now stand. Toa 
large extent it consecrates the existing Privy 
Council grant · in · aid- system, though it permits 
a resort to an educational rate in places where 
the ratepayers choose to betake themselves to 
it, and, as we understand, will compel a rate 
where educational destitution is not otherwise 
met. Mr. W. E. Forster owned that last year 
he consented to a purely permissive measure, 
not because he thought it would ever meet 
the whole case, but because he thought 

ublic opinion, and the opinion of the 
Monte of Commons, had not arrived at 
the point of consenting to more than a per- 
missive measure. But their cause, said he, 
“had made great progress since last year.” 
Just so, and it is still making great progress. 
Are we quite sure that while opinion is in thi 
course of rapid transition, acquiring daily in- 
creased depth, breadth, and force, we are doing 
the most expedient thing in at once stereotyp- 
ing it? ‘May we not thereby stop its expansion, 
and stunt its form? The question, as it seems 
to us, properly belongs to a reformed Parlia- 
ment, and, on the whole, we cannot but think, 
might have becn properly reserved for it. 
Nevertheless, should Mr. Bruce’s scheme, 7 
plemented by Mr. Forster's suggestion as to the 
compulsory rating of destitute districts, be 
passed, we will still hope that the germ of a 
sounder system which it contains, will, under a 
favourable social influence, gradually develop 
itself, and eventually overshadow what is 
narrow and unsound, as well as what is ineffective 
and inadequate, in the Privy Council system. 


PRINCE ALFRED IN AUSTRALIA. 


Ir is extremely amusing, not to say instruc- 
tive, to read the accounts of the reception of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, by the public in the colonies 
of South Australia and Victoria. Every one 
knows that there is a certain fluid called “ in- 
visible ink,” the characters written in which 
remain imperceptible, until the paper on which 
they have been traced is held before a fire, when 
they come out to the eye with remarkable dis- 
tinctness. It would seem that our emigrants 
take out with them a certain sentiment of loyalty 
for which, in the distant country of their adop- 
tion, they have little use, and which, therefore, 
makes but a faint, if any, show of itself in the 
ordinary circumstances of colonial life. But let 
a Royal Duke approach them, and out comes a 
demonstration of enthusiastic devotion to the 
Throne. Our antipodean kinsmen have fairly 
given us a companion picture—a real contrast 
to that. which we have recently recéived from 
the other side of the Atlantic. They have 
proved themselves almost as enthusiastic, as 
extravagant we were going to say, in their 
loyalty to the Crown and kingdom of the old 
home, as the Fenians have been fierce in 
their resentment and disaffection. To have 
been able to forget politics, and that at a time 
when 1 affairs were at a dead-lock, to have 


with heedless liberality, far beyond the | 


limits of financial expenditure which they had 
oc age cribed for themselves, to have set 
aside usiness and swarmed and huzzaed 
around every available point from which the 
sailor son of Queen Victoria could be seen— 
these are but insignificant items of the excite- 
ment which carried them away. That excite- 
ment was nearly as great and universal as 

te be witnessed in former days, when gold-fields 
were freshly discovered, and everybody was off 
to the “diggings.” Nevertheless, the modes 
and 1 by which the oolonists expressed 
their delight were singularly English, showing 
that while our oountrymen their clime 
and their sphere, 1 retain their habits, their 
feelings, and their old ways of expressing them 
—down to the inevitable massing of Sunday- 
school children in a body to scream a welcome 
to the Royal visitor, and to sing, more or less 
in tune and time, the National Anthem. 


Well, itis not an affair over which to be 
critical. The story of it, taken altogether, is a 
very pleasant one. It has its moral too. We, 
at home, may be suspected of a disposition to 
sycophancy, in giving loud expression to the 
sentiment of loyalty, as if, under cover of show- 
ing our attachment to the Sovereign, we were 
really indulging our own taste forvanity. Not 
so our fellow-subjects on the nether side of the 
globe. There must be something real, deep, 
and enduring in the sentiment which has thus 
moved them. They have seen, if we may so 
say, but a reflection of Her Majesty—a scion of 
the Royal house. They can hardly be suspected 
of feigning what they did not feel, or of going 
out into the sunshine of the Prince’s presence 
merely that they might minister to their con- 
sciousness of s 


importance. 
or is no mere factitious, artificial, or eva- 
nescent feeling—it has its roots far down in the 


elements of human nature. It may be mis- 
directed at times, as at times it may be deve- 
loped in excess. But the nation which does 
not sedulously cultivate it, in some one or other 


of its forms—which does not cherish some ideal | th 


of the authority of law, and rejoice to do it 
homage—which is not attracted towards the 
centre in which the spirit of rule is transformed 
from the abstract to the concrete—in a word 
which gives no personal direction to its love of 
order, justice, protection, and national unity— 
is not to be congratulated, we think, on a supe- 
riority in its exercise of reason, nor ge e A 
as far as our acquaintance with history will 
serve us, on the practical results it obtains by 
means of its fancied exemption from weakness. 

But really our Australian kinsfolk had much 
to express in their reception of the Duke of 
Edinburgh above and beyond anything which 
symbolism would excite in them. They were 
anxious, no doubt, to show, not merely reverence 
to the Throne, but hearty love to the Queen. 
Her virtues in the guidance of her family life, 
her wifely affection for her chosen husband, her 
ry ag | of taste in the joint pursuit with him 
of daily enjoyment, her profound and prolonged 
affliction at being called to part with him, See 
watchful good sense in the training of her chil- 
dren, her quick sympathy with whatever stirs 
the hearts of her subjects, her inflexible 
adherence to constitutional principles,—all 
these have silently made their impression 
upon the colonists, and have awakened 
in their bosoms a fervent love for the 
Queen. Added to this, there was doubtless a 
yearning to give utterance to the satisfaction 
they feel in continuing their connection with 
the mother country. Then, of course, they 
were anxious to discharge worthily the duties of 
hospitality to their princely guest. Altogether, 
they have nitted themselves as the folks at 
home would have had them do, and are proud 
of them for doing. In honouring the Queen’s 
te they have not only evinced the 
fulness of their own loyalty, but have earned the 
thanks of all other parts of the Empire. 


“FREE TRADE IN LAND.” 


“T nave fought one great battle, but there is 
another left behind that will require greater 
efforts perhaps to achieve a triumph, and that 
is to secure free trade in land.” These were 
amongst the last words spoken to Professor 
Fawcett, by the illustrious statesman over 
whose premature loss to his country all genuine 
Liberals have mourned. The mem for 
Brighton has caught Mr. Cobden's mantle, and 
pledges his utmost efforts to carry on his un- 
completed mission. His lecture the other night, 
on “The Future of our Rural Population, — 
one of the useful Reform League course—is the 
fruit of this intention. To follow at length in 
Mr. Faweett's footsteps would require more 
space than we have at command. But it may 
be useful briefly to consider one or two thi 
in connection with a problem which will cer- 


— ve long become one of the questions of 

What strikes every thoughtful mind in re- 
3 question is the fact that in 
seems to. be irrevocabl ‘el ak 2 


fixed as by a law 
nature. We hear of grest cunaee 1 the rela- 


tions of property brought about in the course 
of events, of the transfer of estates from old 
families to parvenus capitalists, and of the results 
of the land hunger, which prevail in England 
as well as elsewhere. But we should as soon 
expect to learn that any of our labourers had 
become proprietors of any portion of the soil they 
cultivated as that private soldiers rose to be 
generals in the army. It is an inversion of our 
ideas. Nevertheless Professor Fawoett tells 
us :— 

We were too much 


acq 

at the Continent. In wi 
ried on at the close of the lath conte 
and others, the serfe were converted peasant 
prietors, who were loyal and contented, and who 


rished the institutions of the becau 
stake in the country. Whether 4 


went 
— 2 to Flauders, to Prussia, or to Lombardy they 
d pea- 


find that where the land was cultivated 
sant proprietors a much ter amount of happiness 
was than was ed in our own country. 
But it is the difference of circumstances that 
creates the anomaly,” says the champion of 
things as they are. There is so much compe- 
tition for land in England, that it will inevit- 
ably fall into the hands of capitaliste—the 
highest bidders. Would you interfere with the 
working of thie natural law?” To this question 
Mr. Fawcett would reply that this statement of 
the case is not correct. The great mass of the 
land is not held by the moneyed classes, but is 
kept as a monopoly, by artificial expedients, in 
0 ds of certain great families, i 
ieally 


families have, time out of mind, 


governed the legislation of this comaler. — 
who hold the views of Mr. Fawcett do not con- 
tend that these t landowners should be com- 
pelled to sell their estates, but that any laws 
which bolster up their monopolies should be 
abrogated. Right or wrong, beneficial or in- 
jurious, it is only equitable that this system 
should not be upheld by class legislation. Mr. 
Fawcett thus states the case 
This was simply due to two 
anf progeny andthe power of ental ts ma 
1 way snares or a 
the law said it should A divided — tie childrens 


but if his property were in land it must all to his 
eldest son. They might say a man might a will, 
but the fact was that this law produ werful in- 


red a 
direct effect in keeping up the custom of — 
and if something better they had yet heard — 
not be furged in its defence he S| that the people, 
now that they had popular rights, would demand ite 
ite abrogation. Then with regard toentaile. An estate 
which was entailed could not be brought into the market, 
and that had the effect of giving a factitious value to the 
land that was offered for sale, inasmuch as it limited 
the quantity in the market, Another result of entailing 
estates was that it prevented improvements being 
carried out 22 the land. 3 — was Loe cir- 
cumstance w ve a monopoly value to namely. 

that hitherto, in this 9 political infuence 


had been associated with the ownership of land, and 
therefore when a man purchased land part of the pur- 
chase money represented the agricultural value and 

the political influence that was attached to it. 

With the land monopoly is, in our view, in- 
volved the maintenance o e laws to enable 
our landed gentry to “ butcher large quantities 
of half-tamed pheasants,” of irresponsible 
county magistrates, and of the assumed right 
of landlords to the votes of all employed on the 
soil. It by no means follows that, with free 
trade in land, England will soon or ever secure 
a peasant proprietary. The claim is not that 
estates should be divided, but that they should 
not be tied up by favour of law in the hands of 
of certain families. 

The condition of the agricultural labourer is 
depressed, because he has no chance. Taking 
the class as a whole, they cannot rise above a 
condition little superior to that of serfs. They 
have no special interest in the cultivation of the 
soil. They are, in effect, closed in by impassable 
barriers erected by landlord selfishness, or pre- 
scription founded on legislation. If the condi- 
tion of the farmer is more hopeful, it is not 
because of legal protection, but because estate- 
owners do not find it 2 to enforce their 
extreme pretensions, and because property isheld 
to have its duties as well as its rights. ; 

Already we hear the cuckoo cry raised 
ainst Mr. Fawcett by a clerical landowner 
t he wants to fetter trade in land—that 


t 


law which provides that ail intestate 
should go the eldestson alone, and the law 


\ 
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to ab of entail. “ A Hertfordshire Incum- 
bent’ declares that these enactments have prac- 
tically little effect. Why not then repeal them 
Why commence this outery as soon as any one 


so small a P If E has 
aie : rent land laws from rest of the world, 
and they yet produce no perceptible result, 
would it not be a sensible course to alter them P 
Would their abrogation be any interference 
with the rights of property If not, why does 
“A Hertfordshire Inewmbea:” endeavour to 
create the impression that it would 


— 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Ir seems strange that the largest group of 
our colonial dependencies—for India is not a 
- proper sense of the word should 
have been formed into a confederation, and that 
theunited Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
should have held its first Session, without ex- 
citing more than a passing notice in the mother- 
country. It is still the fashion to know nothing 
of the New World ape society. When he 
was at Edinburgh, Mr. Lowe complained that 
many a highly muscular and polished youn 
gentieman, whose education had been complete 
at Eton, or even on the banks of the Cam or 
the Isis, and who could compose Greek verses, 


scan to perfection, and was quite familiar with 


the map of ancient Greece or Rome, would be 
at a loss to explain Mr. Bright's allusion to the 
Cave of Adullam, and find it hard to point out 


public is now somewhat familiar with the terri | 
tory of King Theodore, but we question if many 
Englishmen know or care much about the Con- 
federation of British American States, its popu- | 
lation, resources, or prospects. We are 
acquainted with the politics, intrigues, and 
gossip of Florence, Vienna, Pesth, aud Con- 
stantinople, and can trace the course of events 
in Japan, Cabul, and Affghanistan; but how 
many of our best-informed politicians have more 
than a cursory knowledge of the great Trans- 
atlantic Republic, or could point out the posi- 
tion of Ottawa, the new capital of the Canadian 
Dominion P | 
Nevertheless the attempt to combine under 


one Federal Government the subjects of Queen | 9 


Victoria in America is a matter of real conse- | 
quence to the mother country, and one which 
must ere long engage public attention. The 
union of these provinces has been formed under 
the sanction of an Act of the Imperial Legislature, 
the first Session of the united Parliament has 
been held at Ottawa, anda number of impor- 
tant measures have been passed, but the imme- 
diate results are not so satisfactory as could be 
wished. The new constitution elaborated for 
British North America does not work well, and 
ws | — break down. 

t has long been the unfortunate habit of 
Canada —a habit fostered, we must confess, by 
the Colonial Office—of acting upon the maxim 
which Canning has immortalised, — 

The fault of the Dutch 
Is—giving too little, 
And asking too much. 
England has been too much regarded as a 
milch-cow by our Canadian fellow-subjects. 
We give everything, but get nothing in return 
not even gratitude. One of the reasons of 
hurrying forward this Confederation in the 
thoughts of British statesmen was to save 
Hing! d from the onerous burden of de- 
fending her American provinces. But our 
troops, at an expense to ourselves of at least a 
million sterling, are still in Canada, and while 
they remain, it does not appear probable that 
our shrewd and exacting brethren will take any 
effectual steps to provide for their own defence. 
A good round sum of 250,000/. has also been 
voted by the Imperial Parliament (practically 
we suppose a en carry out the Intercolonial 
Railway, which will open up a line of commu- 
nication between Canada and the maritime pro- 
vinces, but we are told that “every indication 
points to another great political job, at the ex- 
pense of the mother country.” This boon was 
nted in the hope that it would tend to create 

t community of interests among the colonists 
which is now so necessary to the success of the 
Federation. 

Some of the measures passed by the United 
Legislature during the late Session are not 
calculated 42 a cordial feeling in Kng- 
land, or a good understanding among the mem. 
bers of the Dominion. ‘he mother country 
has long been a sufferer from the protective 
policy of Canada. She is used to such treat- 
ment. Up to 1866 our manufacturers had to 
pay a of from twenty to five-and-twenty 
per cent, to our colonial fallow subjects. This 
was subsequently reduced to a tariff five 


duties, ranging from fifteen to twenty per cent., 
becomes the oils of the entire Confederation, 
and by its operation a considerable class of Eng- 
lish goods which came freely into the maritime 
provinces under a ten per cent. tariff, will be 
almost shut out. For relationship’s sake, we 
must pocket the loss and the ingratitude. 

But the same policy seems also adapted to 
retard that amalgamation of interests which the 
Act of Union was designed to promote. It 
was inevitable that there should be a uniform 
tariff throughout the new Dominion, but the 
Parliament has unfortunately decided in favour 
of the Canadian protective system, notwith- 
standing the strenuous opposition of all the 
Nova Scotia members, with one exception, and 
r majority of those from New Brunswick, who 
prefer a liberal commercial policy. At the 
very outset of the Confederation, an ominous 
antagonism of interests has been revealed. The 
Canadian majority has overriden the members 
of the maritime provinces, and passed Custom 
and Excise Bills which will, according to Mr. 
Galt, increase the taxation of these territories 
some fifty per cent. A large section, if not the 
majority, of the colonists in Nova Scotia, were 
from the outset averse to the Confederation 
scheme, on the ground that they had nothing in 


common with the Canadas, from which they 


were separated by immense tracts of unoccupied 
territory. The local Government and Legisla- 
ture are now about to petition the Crown in 


favour of separation, and it appears probable 


that the New Brunswickers will follow in their 


Abyssinia on a map of the world. Perhaps the | footsteps. 


P ; 

To what extent this secession movement will 
roceed does not yet appear. But it is mani- 
fest unfair that the Confederation scheme 
should be carried out solely for the benefit of 
the Canadians, who are able to outvote the 
other members of the United Parliament, and at 
the expense of their neighbours. Only mutual 
concessions can bring about that solid union 
which the Act was intended to effect. Prince 
Edwards’ Island and Newfoundland still stand 
outside, and will not be encouraged to come in 
by such evidence of the selfishness of Canadian 
politicians. It may be that when the legislature 


re- assembles at Ottawa, in March, concessions 


satisfactory to the minority will be made by the 
anadian members. But at present the North 
American Confederation is but little more than 
a name. Two important members of it, con- 
stituting the maritime provinces, threaten to 
secede ; the Hudson's Bay Company naturally 
prefer their own independence; and British 
Columbia declines the honour of joining the 
union, and will perhaps ere long be absorbed by 
the United States. If this great federal scheme 
should eventually break down it will be owing 
not less to Canadian greed than to diversity of 
interests and geographical difficulties. 


WEALTH. 


THERE are very few of us who do not wish for 
wealth. There are more, many more perhaps, in 
whom the wish is comparatively inactive, and who 
might profess in good faith that they do not care 
about it, who nevertheless, if events should place 
them in a position for choosing whether they will be 
rich or not, would certainly make an affirmative 
choice. There must be something very attractive in 
wealth, or something strangely illusory in our con- 
ceptions of it, that men’s desires so uniformly go 
out after it. And yet what is wealth? When we 
were at school, sixpence a week was wealth to 
boys of our own age or thereabouts. To many a 
poor man an annual income of two hundred a- year 
would present a prospect of unbounded wealth. 
And yet there are many to whom five thousand 
a-year would be regarded as poverty. What was 
once looked forward to as an ample fortune is often 
looked back upon as a miserable pittance. This is 
one of the cases in which distance magnifies instead 
of diminishing what is before one. The sum total 
grows smaller and smaller, in relation to the mind’s 
estimate of it, in proportion as it is approached, and 
appears least when you grasp it. Wealth, then, is 
no positive quantity. It becomes what it is merely 
by comparison. The standards by which it is mea- 
sured are variable standards, having relation chiefly 
to a man’s present desires. More than one know 
what to do with their wealth; only, as means in- 
crease, knowledge of the ways in which they may be 
employed widens also, so that people seldom acknow- 
ledge to themselves—whatever in ostentation they 
may confess to others—that they are rich enough. 

Most of us imagine that it would be very “ nice” 
to have it in our power to do whatever we should 
now like to do, but are without the means of doing, 
It, must be so nie, we think, to have a good 


ie Bae eer 


house, rob furniture, spacious and well-kept grounds, 


Ane horses and carriages, plenty of servants, a 


hospitable table, a full cellar, a mind devoid of care 
for the future, and an exemption from the necessity 
of daily work; so “ nioe to stay at home when we 
please, to travel when and whither we prefer to go, 
to be looked up to with respect without being at any 
great trouble to earn it, and, in fine, to give a holiday 
to our desires whenever they ask for one. This, or 
something like this, is what most folks wish for 
under the name of wealth—a state of circumstances 
which will admit of their pursuing self-gratification 
without being obliged to wrestle with the difficulties 
which stand in the way—life, with all its enjoy- 
ments, and with none of its anxieties or struggles. 
And most of us fancy in our héarts that money can 
purchase us these things, and therefore it would be 
so “mice” to have wealth. It hardly ever occurs to 
us that when all these things are at our command 
they lose their ability to satisfy us, and become as 
commonplace, as little noted, as empty of life-giving 
capability, as any of the humbler things which’ we 
already possess. 

Wealth, nevertheless, is power, that is to say, 
within a certain limited range. ‘Money is a de- 
fence,” said the wise monarch—it shields one from 
@ multitude of disagreeable assailants, It clears the 
path for us from rugged stones, overlapping briars, 
petulant nettles, and other annoyances of the kind ; 
it cuts steps for us in steep places, and removes out 
of our way rocky projections; but it gives us nothing 
in the shape of life, energy, elasticity, endurance, 
courage. It re-arranges for us our circumstances, 
but it does not alter us. We remain what we were, 
whether on the mountain-top or in the plain—with 
the same limitation of faculties, the same stores of 
knowledge, the same susceptibilities and sympathies, 
the same impulses, tendencies, principles, character, 
How, then, is wealth power? The answer to that 
question depends very much upon ourselves. It is 
enjoyment in the ore, which it rests with ourselves 
to extract. In its crude state it yields us very little, 
and unless we have in our own aims, motives, pur- 
poses, the capability of separating the precious metal 
from the dross, it cannot add very sensibly to our 
intrinsic worth. Many a man, on comparing him- 
self when rich with what he was when poor, sighs 
for the former days, and is driven to acknowledge 
that he has but increased his cares and sorrows, and 
that life, true life, consisteth not in the abundance 
of things which he possesses.” 

Yet is wealth power to those who will use it as 
such—a power which a great heart may wield with 
marvellous effect; and which, so wielded, comes 
back to him in the richest kind of enjoyment ? 
What it can do, and what it cannot do, for a man, 
tells but the old, old story—that he who would find his 
life must lose it. We must go out of ourselves to be 
ourselves in auy lofty sense. No man can truly call 
that his own which he has not himself made his own 
—none are really happy who have not earned their 
happiness by self sacrifice. ‘* There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 
The real power of wealth is its power to bless 
—and blessings, as well as courses, like chick - 
ens, come home to roost.” Wealth is consolidated 
labour. It can do no more for us than labour can— 
and the extent to which labour can be made to con- 
tribute directly to a man’s enjoyment, is very limited 
at best. But whoever has it in his power to diffuse 
among his fellows the advantage of a hundred or a 
thousand men’s stored-up labour, is potentially a 
hundred or a thousandfold more of a man than he 
otherwise would be, and possesses a proportionate 
capacity for happiness. If he chooses to live in 
others, his own life will be enormously expanded. 
For whatever goes out of him in the way of bene- 
faction returns to him in the shape of satisfaction. 
Help freely given is always help received. Worth 
imparted is worth increased. It is thus that wealth 
becomes power, not only to ameliorate the conditicn 
of others ; but, in so doing, to enrich our own souls, 

Wealth, then, is a legitimate object of desire—as 
legitimately so as knowledge, wisdom, or any other 
merely instrumental qualification—and, of course, if 
it may be lawfully desired, it may be lawfally pursued. 
None will affect to despise it but such as have it not, 
and, generally speaking, a loud profession of con- 
tempt for it; argnes a lack of those qualities which 
are requisite to turn it to good account. But even 
in the possession of a man anxious to make it service- 
able to others, the value of the instrument depends 
greatly upon the thoughtfalness and care with which 
it is employed. Mere open-handedness is not always 
fruitful of good it may be, on the contrary, an un · 
designed but prolific cause of evil, It tends to create 
the very thing which it is meant to destroy. 3 
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‘tw > nor will they yield him, in doing so, 
22 temporary gratification. Our liberality 
when most ungrudging ought to be most painstaking. 
The distress which comes to the rich for alleviation 
is often less poignant as well as less deserving than 
that which stays away, and strives to hide its 
own nakedness. What multitudes of cases occur, 
not in the highways of poverty, but in its unfre- 
qnented paths, in which a little assistance, timelily 
and delicately rendered, would remove mountains of 
care, and relieve anguish of heart far more intolerable 
than any that exposes itself tothe public eye! What 
a blessedness might not a wealthy man earn for him- 
self by using the ingenuity of compassion in finding 
out these stricken deer, and healing their wounds, 
and restoring them to light, freedom, peace, and the 
power of pushing their way! Giving is itself a pure 
and exquisite luxury; but the seeking out of the 
fittest objects upon whom to bestow what he has to 
give renders the exercise of benevolence incalculably 
more remunerative to the giver, and brings him 
much nearer in character to Him of whom it is re- 
corded that He went about doing good.” 

Few of us have wealth in the general acceptation 
of the term; and few of us, perhaps, would be the 
better for it if we had it. But we may all acquire 
the spirit which the highest uses of wealth demands. 
We may all seek to please others rather than our- 
selves, and reap the reward of bearing one another’s 
burdens. A show of sympathy is often as soothing 
to the way-worn sufferer as a gift of money, and 
charity is reckoned to us, not according to what a 
man hath not, but according to what he hath. In 
this sense—perhaps the best one—love is wealth ; 
and he is the richest man who loves the most. For 
love makes means for itself where it finds none, and 
the greater the abundance of means the greater need 
there is of love to employ them rightly. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE Business or THE Messrs. CROSSLEY AT 
Hatirax, which has been converted into a share- 
holding company, has yielded for 1867 a profit of 
170,7497., enabling the declaration of a dividend of 
15 per cent., with a large balance towards the reserve 
fand. 

DWELLINGS OF THE Poor.—The report of the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company (Limited) 
adopted at the annual meeting on Tuesday, states 
the total subscribed capital is now 88, 3501. of which 
7,122“. has come in since the date of last report, and 
that the operations of the society with their various 
blocks of buildings have been successfal. The 
revenue account shows a sum to credit of 
1,795“. 148. 11d., and the directors proposed the 
usual dividend of 5 per cent., carrying forward a 
balance of 327/. 7s. 

Mr. GLADSTONE ON TRapES UNrons.—Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech at Oldham contained what the trade 
unionists are pleased to designate ‘erroneous state- 
ments as to their objects and principles,” and a 
meeting of delegates was held on Tuesday night at 
the Bell Inn, Old Bailey, to take the matter into con- 
sideration. Mr. Potter, who occupied the chair, read 
a letter from Mr. Gladstone, who said: “In my 
speech at Oldham I stated that unions of working 
men were in themselves rather to be commended 
than otherwise, and that if any objection were to be 
taken it must be to the abuse, and not the use of 
such associations. I then objected broadly, for my- 
self, to all rules which tend to limit the freedom of 
labour, or to produce an artificial equality among 
workmen, and this mainly on the ground of the injury 
which they do to the working class. On these and 
all other points I am very desirous to be corrected 
and instructed by those better informed than myself, 
but I could not attend any public meeting for that 
purpose, while I should be most happy either to re- 
ceive and consider any written argument in answer 
to what I have said, or to hear any documents from 
persons who might be appointed, and freely to con- 
verse with them in a friendly spirit, as men who 
should have a common object in view, under the 
coondition, however, that they would be good enough 

to select and state those propositions of mine which 
they might consider to call for animadversion.” The 
following resolution was carried: That this meeting 
of trade society delegates form a deputation to Mr. 
Gladstone, as suggested by that gentleman in his 
letter read this evening, to defend and explain to 
him the real principles and objects of trade 
unionism.” 

PoisoneD Goosz.— On Tuesday last Dr. Lankester 
held an inquest on the body of an elderly widow 
named Clements, who, according to the evidence of 
a toxicologist, and the verdict of the jury, died from 
the effects of eating a goose on Christmas-day. It 
appears, and we.are sorry to be assured of the fact, 
that amongst our “ tame villatic fowl” the goose is not 
to be depended on. It is not safe to dine off it with- 
out some assurance as to its way of living, and 
especially the regularity of its diet. Where these 
are not properly looked after its fat is apt to become 
poisonous. Like will to like; and so this silly bird, 
it seems, is fond of “ fool’s parsley,” among other 


vegetable poisons. There is this, however, to be 


| y 


| latter. 


said for the creature’s sense: the weed to which it is 


partial does not hurt the bird, but only makes its 
flesh noxious to those who take it for food, and it is 
supposed that the goose which was fated to cost this 
poor woman her life had indulged its tastes too 
freely. Another alternative was suggested by the 
medical witness. The geese which are sent in such 
numbers to London during the week before Christ- 
mas arrive in many cases so closely packed that 
decomposition is brought on, and they poison who- 
ever eats them. Professor Julian Rodgers, who exa- 
mined the stomach of the widow Clements, found 
no poison, but very evident traces of its action, and 
the jury found that the poor lady was ed 
accordingly. We hear nothing of the origin of this 
particular goose; but it is well known that a great 
many are sent from Ireland. If it is not too late, 
Inspector Buckett might look a little further into the 
matter.— Daily News. 


— 


Glennings. 


Six persons died from intemperance during last 
week in London. 
The strike in the iron trade of South Yorkshire 


has terminated, the men going in upon the masters’ 


terms. 

In California female servants get from 20 to 30 
dols. a month, and labourers from 50 to 125 dols. 
per month. 

Notwithstanding the cold weather, the deaths in 
London last week were 225 less than the estimated 
number, namely, 1,574. 

A married couple in Tennessee, and another couple 
in Alabama, have recently separated because of 
difference in politios.— American Paper. 

A grateful Iowa undertaker writes to his friend, 
“Tf you ever want a coffin, call on me. I shall be 
only too happy to bury yourself or your family at 
cost.“ 

Viscount Ranelagh has been fined twenty shillin 
for smoking in a railway-carriage on the Metro- 
e line, no smoking being allowed on that 

way. 

A clergyman says that at church some people clasp 
their — * so closely in prayer, that 8 un- 
able to get them open when the contribution-box 
comes round. 

On the approach of Holy Week, a fashionable lady 
said to her friend, We must mortify ourselves 
a little.” ‘* Well,” replied the other, let us make 
our servants fast.“ 

A young man who was — 1 an from a 
train while in motion was dete by a reporter, 
who asked for his name, age, business, and residence, 
for an obituary item. : 

In the Cyclades the male inhabitants are chiefly 
brought up to the business of sponge-diving. No 
oung man is allowed to marry until he can descend 
with facility to a depth of twenty fathoms in the sea. 

A lady who has a great horror of tobacco got into 
the Newhaven cars the other day and inquired of a 
male neighbour, ** Do you chew tobacco, sir?” “No, 
ma' am, I don't,“ was the reply, but I can get you 
a chaw if you want one.” 

“% What part of speech is man? said a pedagogue 
to a sailor-boy pupil. A verb, sir, replied the 
A verb, is it?” said the teacher; please 
give an example.” ‘Man the yards!” was little 
Tarpaulin’s instant response. 

DRopPING THE H.—Rowland Hill made a 


remark upon hearing the power of the letter H 
discussed, whether it was a letter or not. If it be 
not, he said, it will be a very serious affair for 
me; for it will make me i// all the — of my life.” 

The eldest of the lionesses in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, Dublin, has given birth to six healthy cubs. 
Within the past ten years upwards of fifty lion cubs 
have been born and reared in these gardens. The 
cost of maintenance at the present day of a lion or 
lioness is about 3s. 7d. a day. 

It is stated that the reconstruction of her Majesty’s 
Theatre has already commenced. The estimated cost 
is nearly 250,000/., and according to the arrange- 
ments promised, the theatre is to be ready for occu- 
pation by the 25th of March, 1869. It is to eclipse 
in grandeur every other opera-house in Europe. 

‘HE Man ron InzLAND.— We have had sent to 
us a riddle which we do not remember to have heard 
before. If it be new, it is strange that it is not old; 
if it be old, it is strange that it should be always new. 
The problem is, “ My first, when he makes my second, 
calls himself my whole’’; and the solution is, Patriot. 
—Atheneum. 

Chignons have fallen; those abominations have at 
last come to grief, and there is scarcely one to be 
seen in all Paris. The fiat of fashion has gone forth, | 
and chignons are abolished. ‘The new way of doing 
the hair is to roll it up into a large flat cartwheel on 
the top of the head, coming to within an inch of the 
forehead. It requires no artificial aid.—Ladies’ Own 
Paper. 

SLIGHTLY Conrusep.—JIn a lecture on “ Elo- 
quence,” recently delivered at Boston, Mr. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson told an anecdote :—‘ Dr. Charles 
Chauncey, famous as a Boston clergyman a hundred 
years ago, was once told, while on his way to his 
weekly Thursday lecture, that a boy had just been 
drowned in the frog pond on the common, and the 
good doctor was requested to ‘ improve’ the sad event 
in his prayer and remarks. The announcement had 
so unfavourable an effect upon the doctor's presence 
of mind that he was entirely unable to get any nearer 
the subject in his prayer, after repeated efforts, than 
to pray that the Lord would bless all little boys that 
had been drowned in the frog-pond that day.’ There 


was no lack of talent and ability in this man; but 


~ 


his presence of mind was unable to stand the test of 
a sudden r So great was the doctor’s dislike 
bay ay prveching that he was peep 
o might no 3 i 

was answered.” t de eloquent —a prayer w 

cy PHENomENon.—“ H. L. M.” writes from 
Blackheath on Saturday— A interesting and curious 
phenomenon was observable this afternoon. Rain 
had fallen for some hours; and a frost supervened 
upon which every leaf was covered with a coating of 
ice, having an icicle depending from the tip. On 
gently bending back this, I found that the whole icy 
coating rated clear away from the leaf without 
breaking, a fac-simile of the leaf in ice, with 
every vein and indentation clearly marked. I ool- 
lected a small tray full of these delicate, transparent, 
leafy casts, which appeared as if moulded in glass, 
and retained all the — and character of the lea ves 
from which they were severally taken, holly and ivy 
being the most effective.” 

A Pozzi sy Tziecraru.—As a matter of 
curiosity we present to our readers the following 
specimen of the form in which despatches via the 
cable are sent to this side of the Atlantic. It will be 
seen that the recipient of the despatches has quite a 
problem presented for solution when he receives 
them. Here is the specimen alluded to :—“ Joseph 
gone home.” Sunday baldi with thirty five 
hundred two guns went attack Tivoli held by 
met six thousand Pa well posted who opened 
artillery fire desperate fight forty five minutes baldi 
retired fight renewed rotondo lasted two hours half 
baldians utterly routed loss four hundred fifty killed 
nine hundred prisoners no count wounded papals loss 
two hundred killed hurt.” One division French 
left Rome for Civita rest soon follow await there 
action Italy bourse animated but general disarming 
needed to restore confidence French call if conference 
soon issues fiora baldi claims American 
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Heat Wrrnovr Cor. — Recent scientific disco- 
veries should do much to lessen the alarm of those 
who fear the exhaustion of our coal-fields. Mr. H. W. 
Pond, of Newark, U.S., remarks that economists 
have ler on the possible 3 of some 
method of producing heat independent of coal, and 
the decomposition of water has been regarded as a 
probable expedient. With our present knowl 
and appliances it appears not to be difficult to 
this proposition, even in competition with coal—at 
least in a small way. The agents are obvious—wind- 

wer, a magneto-electric machine, oxygen and 
eg gasholders, and the electrolysis of water. 

he result would be that ox and hydrogen 
would be available for the production of the heat 
which would be required. For use in the arts the 
oxy-hydrogen furnace would, of course, offer advan- 
tages far above any other known, and results could 
be reached impossible with the lower temperature 
of the coal fire, while the flame would be free from 
deleterious substances common to coal. Owing to its 
1 and 5 intensity of its heat, this = 
wo e manageable in many ways impracticable 
with coal. For instance, seams 3 hard- soldered 
with great rapidity with the jet of the compound 
blow-pipe, and it is probable that the joints of steam 
boilers could be heated for welding in a suitable oxy- 
hydrogen jet.—Mining Journal. 

Mr. Grorce Dawson on THE Paris EXAIRTrIox. 


good | — Mr. George Dawson has been lecturing at Bir- 


mingham on what he saw during his recent visit to 

Paris. The following is an extract :—‘‘ He was at 

the Exhibition when it was visited by tens of thou- 
dann 


sands of the French try— honest, ugly, 
God-fearing people, 1 — as hideously as a Bir. 


mingham man going to a fair, and monstrously close 
—living for six months on what a Birmingham 
working man would spend on a Saturday night or 
two. The Birmingham working men, it was said, 
were going to send a member to Parliament, and pay 
him 600/. a year. They would not do: he was 
satisfied they could not do it in his time. He knew 
one or two manufactories where they could easily 
raise 500/. in a fortnight—it would be a mere fraction 
of their wages, an ‘ unconsidered trifle’; but there 
was such pressing claims on the Birmingham work- 
ing man for beer-drinking, morning, noon, and 
night. With that duty incumbent upon him, how 
could the Birmingham working man save money ? 
The French peasants—miserable wretches !—were 
not able to earn a quarter as much; but then they 
had not that oppressive duty of beer-drinking to per- 
form, and so they could have money hid away in the 
garden, up in the roof, in bits of soap, in the seams 
of their trousers, the hems of their petticoate—any- 
where and everywhere. There was one thing, how- 


ever, that the Paris Exhibitions told him and which 


it repeated in a thousand forms, and it was this: 
That unless the workpeople of England were better 
educated, they were doomed to go down before the 
French and Germans. Their manufactures were 
solid, but they lacked delicacy and finish. All that 
tools, stuff, work, capital could do the English had 
used up, but they wanted brains—less beef and 
more brains, less beer and more sense. There were 
endless matters in which the Germans were passing 
the English. Would any sensible man bring up his 
boy as a chemist in this country ? or educate his son 
as an artist in England? No, the chemist must go 
to the laboratories and teachers in Germany; the 
artist must go to Kaulbach, to Dussseldorf. Eng- 
land had to choose between decadence and complete 
ascendancy. Nothing could save this country, as u 
manufacturing country, but more education, moro 
schools, more brains, more delicacy. Without these 
she must go down; catechisms would not save her.“ 
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THE QUEENS DIARY* 


There will be few of Her Majesty’s subjects 
who will not be gratified to learn that she has 
been in the 8 of 1 a journal—a 
daily record of her personal and family history. 
There is rege | pleasing in the thought that 
our children’s e n of remote generations 
will probably have in their possession the best 

ssible representation of the inner life of the 

overeign towards whom it is quite as mnch 
the delight as the duty of her subjects to cherish 
and exercise affectionate loyalty, and that the 
outline of it has been sketched by her own hand, 
in picturesque descriptions of scenes and cir- 
cumstances amidst which she has moved, and in 
natural and unreserved expressions of the feel- 
ings they awakened in her breast. Had we of 


the present age been fortunate enough to have 
boa 7 a r in which we could see re- 
flected, not the bodily form, but the personal 
character, of any of England’s former queens, 
animated, moreover, by a constant play of 
emotions, now gleaming gladness, now shaded 
with sorrow, but always revealing what was 

sing in the mind or swaying the heart of the 
. Sovereign, we should have esteemed the 
inheritance as beyond all price. We can well 

derstand the advantage which our descen- 

nts will have over us in this respect. But we 
also have our advantage over them. If we can- 
not look back upon the past as they will be able 
to do, we have what probably no other poopie 
ever had—an opportunity of studying royal life 
in the present. The Queen has been pleased to 
admit her subjects into intimate companionship 
with her, and has indulged them with the 
pleasure of being taken with her as guests for a 
time in her Highland home, and as fellow- 
travellers in some of her public excursions. And 
we learn from her own lips—or more correctly 
speaking, her own pen—what she thinks and 
eels, as we accompany her through the scenes 
she has so pleasantly described. 

We see no reason for hesitating to make the 
confession that we have been fascinated by this 
volume, and that in reading it we have all through 
been made to feel the witchery of its charms. 
The secret of its pepe does not lie in its 
literary style, though that is artless, brisk, and 
sketchy, as a 44 of incidents not written 
with the least idea to future publication, ought 
to be. Nor does it reside in anything romantic, 
or even extraordinary, in what is narrated, 
though that is not altogether without a spice of 
adventure. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to say precisely whence the excitement arises 
with which 8 of these pages fills the 
mind of the er. No doubt, it satisfles the 
craving of a very excusable and very lively 
curiosity as to the homelier details of royal life. 
But that is not the kind of satisfaction which 
the book produces—at any rate, that is not the 
chief kind. The enjoyment is rather one of 
sentiment than of curiosity—it will not be very 
wide of the truth to say that it is one of 
sym thy and affection. To most of her people 

e Sovereign of this empire occupies a position 
so exalted above their own, that the main 
characteristics of it are only imagined, and 
hence are pictured in a light suggestive of tones 
of mind, states of feeling, trains of experience, 
and modes and combinations of action, quite 
different from those with which they are them- 
selves familiar. The beauty of this book is that 
it brings the Queen so very near to us—that it so 
multiplies porate of contact between her soul 
and ours—that it presents us with such an in- 
creased area over which sympathy with her is 
easy, and oneness of sentiment and emotion is 
spontaneous on both sides. It makes us enter 
into her pleasures, share her joys, participate in 
her anxieties, and feel the pulsations of her 
womanly heart. It gives to our apprehension 
the “one touch of nature,” which, as our 
dramatist tells us ‘ makes the whole world kin.” 

The gratification is enhanced by the fact that 
the tastes of the Queen have made those things 
precious to her which are also most precious to 
us. In the pomp and state with which she is 
necessarily conversant we could be with her 
only as strangera—they constitute an atmo- 
1 which would act oppressively upon most 
of us. But upon these the Royal journalist 
seldom dwells— never with any show of delight. 
It is among the mountains, the heathery slopes, 
the wooded ravines, the tinkling burns, the 
broad moors, the solitudes of nature, that she 
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refers to go, and there, en famille, give full 
stored to the thoughts and emotions inspired 
by the contemplation of the wonderful works 
“of God.” Away from the busy haunts of 
men, away from prying eyes and flattering 
tongues, Wherever she can converse with 
natural loveliness, grandeur, and even severity, 
she evidently loves to wander, and it is there 


that the simplicity and purity of her tastes | road 


become most conspicuous, and most infectious. 
We no longer wonder at her ardent affection 
for Balmoral, or at the sensible joy with which, 
year after year, she gets away at last from the 
artificial glare and monotonous bustle of public 
life, and revels in the quiet enjoyments and 
pursuits of her Highland home. 

But we have not yet formally introduced the 
volume to our readers. This, perhaps, we can 
best do in the words of Mr. Helps, the 
editor :— 


„During one of the editor’s official visits to Balmoral, 
her Majesty very kindly allowed him to see several extracts 
from her journal, ting to excursions in the High- 
lands of Scotland. He was much interested by them; 
and expressed the interest which he felt. It then 
occu to her Majesty that these extracts, referring, 
as they did, to some of the happiest hours of her life, 
might be made into a book, to be printed privately, 
for presentation to members of the Royal family, 
and her Majesty’s intimate friends; especially to those 
who had accompanied and atteoded her in these tours. 
It was then suggested to her Majesty by some per- 
sons, among them a near and dear relative of the 
Queen, and afterwards by the editor, that this work, 
if made known to others, would be very interesting 
to them as well as to the Royal family, and to her 
Majesty’s intimate friends, The Quoen, however, said 
that she had no skill whatever in authorship; that 
these were, for the most part, merely homely accounts 
of excursions near home; and that she felt extremely 
reluctant to publish anything written by herself. To 
this the editor respectfully replied that, if printed at 
all, however limited the impression, and however care- 
ful the selection of persons to whom copies might be 
given, some portions of the volume, or quite as pro- 

ably incorrect representations of its contents, might 
find their way into the public journe ls. It would there- 
fore, he thought, be batter at once to place the volume 
within the reach of her Majesty’s subjects, who would, 
no doubt, derive from it pleasure, similar to that 
which it had afforded to the editor himself. More 
over, it would be very gratifying to her subjects—who 
had always shown a sincere and ready sympathy with 
the personal joys and sorrows of their Sovereign—to be 
allowed to know how her rare moments of leisure were 
passed in her Highland home, when 2 joy was 
8 end every care and sorrow diminished, by 
the loving companionship of the Prince Consort. With 
his memory the scenes to which this volume refers 
would always be associated. Upon these considerations 
her Majesty eventually consented to its publication.” 


Having now bid the book a hearty welcome, 
and laid before our readers the introduction 
it brings with it, we think they will thank us 
if we step aside, and let it speak for itself. 
We have said that the Queen is fond of na- 
ture. Her husband was equally so, even if, 
to some extent, he did not awaken in her the 
intense interest she felt in communing with it. | 
Thus, she writes of Balmoral in 1856— 

“Every year my heart becomes more fixed in this 
dear Paradise, and so much more so now, that all has 
become my dearest Albert’s own creation, own work, 
own building, own laying out, as at Osborne; and his 
great taste, and the impress of his dear hand, have been 
stamped everywhere, He was very busy to-day, settling 
aod arranging many things for next year.” 

Nor has her Majesty been wont, even in 
scenes so much to her taste, to lose her interest 
in human nature. We should like to have co- 


| long and 


pee the sketch she gives us of visits paid by 
er to some of the old women dwelling on the 
estate. Our space, however, forbids our doing | 
more than will bear testimony to the pleasure 
she took in this kindly and disinterested work. 
„Really,“ she says, “the affection of these 
good people, who are so hearty and so happy to 
see you, taking interest in everything, is very 
touching and gratifying.“ The tenacity of her 
Majesty’s memory she inherits from her family 
—but it is not every one who recalls details of 
long gone-by visits with such lively emotions 
as are here described. Vicky,” it will be 
borne in mind, is the Princess Royal of Prussia. 
„We drove through an avenue, and in a few minutes 
more were at the door of the old castle. A thousand re- 
collections of seventeen years ago crowded upon me—all 
seemed so familiar again! No one there except the dear 
Duchess, who stood at the door, and whom I warmly em- 
braced; and Miss MacGregor. How well I recognised 
the hall with all the sporting trophies; and the stair- 
case which we went up at ouce. The Duchess took us 
to a room which I recognised immediately as the one 
where Lady Canning lived. Here we took off our things, 
Then went to look at the old and really very handsome 
rooms in which we had lived. The one in which Vicky 
had slept io two obairs, then not four years old. 
Some of the Queen’s mountain excursions ne- 
cessarily led her and her party into localities 
where very poor accommodation could be had. 
Sometimes, as on the occasion described below, 
the family made their greater excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Balmoral, incog. Here is a 
description of a night spent at a road-side inn 
on one of these more extended tours. 


“The mountains gradually disappeared,—the evening 


was mild, with a few drops of rain. On and on we 
Wout, till ab length we sew lights, and drove through | 


straggling toun, and turned down a small 
court to the door of the inn. Here we got out quickly 
—Lady Churchill and General pow | not waiting for us, 
We went up a small staircase, were shown to our 
bedroom at the top of it—very small, but clean, with a 
large fourpost bed, which nearly filled the whole room, 
Opporite was the drawing and dining-room in one— 
very tidy and well-sised. Then came the room where 
Albert dressed, which was very small. The two maids 
(Jane Shackle was with me) had driven over by another 
in the waggonette, Stewart driving them. Made 
ourselves clean and tidy, and then sat down to our 
dinner. Grant and Brown were to have waited on us, 
but were ‘bashful,’ and did not. A ringleted woman 
did everything ; and, when dinner was over, removed 
the cloth and placed the bottle of wine (our own which 
we had brought) on the table with the glasses, which 
was the old English fashion. The dinner was very fair, 
aod all very clean—soup, ‘ hodge-podge,’ mutton broth 
with vegetables, which I did not much relish, fowl with 
white sauce, good roast lamb, rey pood potatoes, 
besides one or two other dishes which I did not ng 
ending with a good tart of cranberries. After dinner 
tried to write part of this account (but the talking round 
confused me) while Albert played at ‘ patience.’ Then 
went away to begin undressing, and it was about half- 
past eleven when we got to bed.” { 


Occasionally, as might be expected, ‘the at- 
tempts made to conceal her Majesty’s rank, led 
to some fun. 


„Already, before we arrived there, we were struck 

by pore standing at their cottage doors, and evidently 
looking out, which made us believe we were expected. 
At Kingussie there was a small, curious, chattering 
crowd of people, who, however, did not really make us 
out, but evidently suspected who we were. Grant and 
Brown kept them off the carriages, and gave evasive 
answers, directing them to the wrong carriage, which was 
most amusing. One old gentleman with a high wide- 
awake was especially inquisitive,” 
One more quotation and we have done. It is 
in a somewhat different key from those which 
have preceded it, but our readers will like it 
none the less. 


„October 14, 1855. 

To Kirk at twelve o’clock. The Rev. J. Caird, one 
of the most celebrated preachers in Scotland, performed 
the service, and electrified a!l present by a most admi- 
rable and beautiful sermon, which lasted nearly an hour, 
but which kept one’s attention riveted. The text was 
from the twelfth chapter of Romans, and the eleventh 
verse, Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit, and 
serving the Lord.’ He explained in the most beautiful 
and simple manner what real religion is; how it ought 
to pervade every action of our lives; not a thing only 
for Sundays, or for our closet ; not a thing to drive us 
from the world; not ‘a perpetual moping over ‘ good’ 
books, but ‘being and doing good’; letting everything 
be done in a Christian spirit.’ It was as fine as Mr, 
3 sermon last year, and sent us home much 

ifled. 


That this truly Christian spirit may guide her 
Majesty in all her ways, and to the end (may it 
be yet far off!) of her earthly course, will be 
the earnest prayer put up in her behalf, of all 
her loving subjects whose religion is better than 


a name, and soars above mere denominational 
distinctions ! 


MARSHMAN’S HISTORY OF INDIA.“ 


The author of this work modestly informs us 
that it is a “compilation undertaken at the 
“request of the University of Calcutta to assist 
“the studies of those who were desirous of 
“competing for its honours’’; and that it has 
been published in this country in the hope that 
it “may be found useful by those who are in 
“search of a brief and compendious narrative 
of the progress of the British empire in India.” 
Where there is so complete an absence of all 
pretensions to originality, the severity of criti- 
cism is disarmed, and the book can only be 
treated according to the author’s estimate of its 
merits. 

At the same time an honest compilation on so 
vast and eventful a theme as the history of India 
must be a great boon to the British public at 
any time, and specially so just now, when India 
has become an integral part of the empire; 
when a new and Reformed Parliament is ex- 
pected to legislate on broader and juster grounds 
than those which have dictated the policy of the 
past; when every householder, as well as every 
representative, ought to have some acquaintance 
with the history, condition, and requirements of 
a country on whose future weal or woe his vote 
will inevitably tell. Possibly, for the great 
majority of the newly enfranchised, such a work 
as the present may be too voluminous—although 
we know from personal observation that there 
are thousands of working men who would deem 
it, in that respect, a mere trifle—and a more 
compendious history would better suit both 
their capacity and their taste; but if this work 
has been well and honestly done, it is in itself 
no mean achievement, and will assuredly repay 
the author for the time, the diligence, the 
research, and the numberless pains of all kinds 
involved in its execution. | 

The first requisite in a popular history—a 
history for the use and guidance of the people 
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—is truth. The 1 and yok gs 8 the 
character, principles, aims, and policy of persons 
and erties delineated ; and the results of social 
observances and public measures on the condi- 
tion of the people described, should all be reli- 
able. But this is no easy matter. The author 
has furnished an example of the difficulty of dis- 
covering the truth, be the inquiry never so 
honestly conducted, when it has been obscured 
or perverted by r* or party prejudice. 
The difficulty is all the greater when the ground 


has been gone over before by preceding his-|s 


torians who have failed to perceive the truth, 
and when a compiler like our author has to 
make up his history mainly from theirs. This 
example is worthy of being noticed for the sake 
of the general caution it suggests in relation 
to Indian history, and also for the sake of our 
author himself, whose truthfulness is evinced by 
the manner in which he deals with an historical 
falsehood, although given by him at first as a 
truth, so soon as he has discovered its true 
character. 

The case is that of Sir Thomas Rumbold, who 


was Governor of Madras in 1778, 1779, and f 


1780, during the administration of Lord Has- 
tings. Mr. Marshman ‘devotes two or three 

ages to the state of affairs at Madras during 
15 tenure of office, and has nothing but evil to 
say of him. Every paragraph is an indictment. 
He charges him with almost every offence of 
which a Governor is capable: with having a 
nature trained up in the school of corruption — 
with insubordination to the Court of Directors 
—with receiving enormous bribes and making 
appointments to office accordingly—with reck- 
less disregard of British interests—with viola- 
tion of treaties entered into with native princes 
—with creating hostilities by his crooked policy 
—with bringing about a war with Hyder Ali by 
his follies—and, finally, with deserting his post 
in a crisis of imminent danger in order to escape 
a sentence of ignominious expulsion passed on 
him by the Court of Directors. All this, and 
more, is laid to the charge of Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold in the text of Mr. Marshman’s history. 
Not a hint is given as to any 2 of mis- 
take or exaggeration. Preceding historians are 
unanimous in blackening the character of the 
Governor of Madras. A compiler of history 
can only follow where there is such a leading. 
There can be no mistake when the case is so 
clear; and this man, at least, or rather this 
wretch, must go down 

To the vile dust from which he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 

But now comes the Nemesis—in the same 
volume, but in the appendix. It is not always 
that we have the falsehood and the refutation 
in such close company. At the end of Volume 
I. there is a note extending over more than five 
closely-printed pages, of which the following 
may serve as a specimen :— Since this volume 
was sent to press, the author has been favoured 
„with a large and valuable collection of papers, 
„compiled from original correspondence, and 
„from printed records long since forgotten, 
relative to the administration of Sir Thomas 
** Rumbold at Madras, and intended to relieve 
his memory from the obloquy which has rested 
don it for nearly half a century. A careful 
% perusal of this compilation forces the conclu- 
“sion that the charges brought against him by 
„Colonel Wilks and Mr. Mill were based on 
‘erroneous information and partial investiga- 
tion. The statements regarding his proceed- 
‘‘ings, which are now received ss historical 
“ facts, and the authenticity of which the author 
of this volume never suspected, are not, as it 
„would appear, to be relied on, and this chapter 
of Indian history requires to be written afresh. 
The interests of historical truth demand this 
‘“‘candid admission, and render it necessary to 
“place before the reader the clear explanations 
‘which these documents afford, of various points 
“on which his conduct has been impeached.” 
After this general recantation, the author pro- 
ceeds to the various articles of accusation 
brought against Sir Thomas Rumbold, and 
adduces proofs that they are all un- 
founded. Not one remains—not even the 
last. In reference to the desertion of 
his post on the eve of the war, and the resent- 
“ment of the Court of Directors, the papers 
‘‘show that the measures of Sir Thomas Rum- 
bold had been uniformly commended by them, 
and that the first censure of his conduct, which 
“was also accompanied by a sentence of deposi- 
„tion, was written three months after they had 
“received his resignation and appointed his 
‘successor, and that his retirement from India 
“was rendered imperative by the advice of the 
first physicians in Madras.’ 

So much for this case of gross misrepresenta- 
tion which Mr. Marshman would have per- 
petuated but for the accident of his lightin 
upon the “collection of papers,” by whic 
means alone, it seems, any real refutation could 


come. Our histories, not of India merely, but | 
of England and of the world, are full of parallel 


in particular authors who are given to 
may find here one ready made to hand, whic 
so far as we are aware, no one has yet worked— 
a subject all but inexhaustible. Such a 
„Nemesis of history would deal largely with 
eat names and reputations as well as with 
umbler ones; scarcely an era or nation that 
would not furnish its tributary illustrations ; 
carcely a history, from that of the Peloponnesian 
war of Thucydides, down to that of our own 
country by Macaulay, that would not suffer by 
the e process. Indeed, the last-named 
has lost somewhat of its value by the manner 
in which its author dealt with the memory of 
William Penn; neither is it too much to sa 
that the commencement of Mr. Hep 
Dixon's popularity as a writer was connected 
with his persistent vindication of the founder of 
one of the most honoured of the sects of modern 
times. ) 
Happily for Mr. Marshman, he has not waited 
or another Hepworth Dixon to do justice to a 
reputation which his history has misrepresented. 
At the risk of marring in some respects the 
work he has published to the world, he has 
hastened to repair the wrong committed, 
and has thus shown his regard to truth above 
all other considerations. We have in this suffi- 
cient reason to accept his statement that 80 
‘far as historical truth can be discovered, he 
“is prepared to vouch for the accuracy of the 
“facts detailed in it, and he is not without a 
hope that his efforts to present an impartial 
“and trustworthy opinion on the various trans- 
actions which * been the subject and the 
e gport of party feeling, may be found not alto- 
„ gether unsuccessful.’ 


After a careful perusal of these volumes, we 
can bear witness to the general accuracy and 
impartiality of the narrative. A large portion 
of the first volume is devoted to the early his- 
tory of India, from the remotest periods of an- 
tiquity, before the invasions of Darius and 

exander, and through the successive Hindoo 
and Mahomedan dynasties, down to the time 
of the first settlements of the English in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. To 
those who are acquainted with Mr. Elphin- 
stone's standard work on this period, Mr. 
Marshman’s first seven chapters will appear as 
oniy a brief sketch. But they are, after all, 
amply sufficient for a popular history, and are 
written with great spirit as well as power of 
condensation. The remainder of the work is 
that which most interests Europeans, and 
Englishmen in particular—the story of the 
manner in which the inhabitants of a small 
island lying off the west of Europe became the 
masters of one of the largest, richest, most 
populous countries in the world; not by a 
sudden gigantic military invasion, such as was 
attempted with doubtful success by the Persians 
and Macedonians of an earlier period; nor by a 
series of expeditions, after the manner of the 
indomitable Romans; but, by the most 
unlikely of all beginnings, by an asso- 
ciation of “merchants, ironmongers, clothiers, 
„and other men of substance, who sub- 
“scribed the sum of 33, 130“. for the pur- 
“pose of opening a trade with the East,“ 
an association chartered originally by Queen 
Elizabeth, known afterwards as the East India 
Company, which confined itself to commerce 
“for a 2 — and fifty years, then took up 
„arms in defence of its 1 and in less 
“than a century established British sovescignhy 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from 
„ Peshawur to the borders of Siam.” This is 
the story which Mr. Marshman has told, and 
with so much ability, in these volumes. We 
have followed him through the various periods 
traversed by his pen—from the establishment 
of the first factory in Bengal, in 1636, curiously 
enough through the influence of Mr. Boughton, 
the surgeon of one of the English ships, over 
Shah Jehan, the emperor, whose daughter he 
had restored to health, down to the mutiny of 
1857—and we have found him a trustworthy 
guide. We have tested, in particular, those 
details which relate to policy, under the 
successive administrations from Lord Clive to 
Lord Dalhousie, and have found him in the 
main accurate and impartial, Possibly here and 
there gome readers may deem him too tame, and 
even apologetic, where great wrongs have been 
perpetrated on the princes and people of India in 
the British name. it is not improbable also that 
some may take exception to the author's esti- 
mate of Warren Hastings and his administra- 
tion, on the one hand, and of Lord gee rae. 
and his government, on the other. At the 
same time, even they who differ from him in 
judgment will, we think, be the first to acknow- 
ledge the general fairness and candour that 


examples. Authors in quest of a subject, and Mr 


» © politics or i 
not hesitate to censure abuses, fraud, 
justice, wherever he finds them, however 
rooted, 1 whomsoever sanctioned. If 
approves of the great judicial cha 
duced by Lord Cornwallis in 1798, 
ge condemns as a “ great and 
“error” his exclusion of the natives of Ini 
from all offices civil and military, and points 
out the fatal effects of this exclusion of the 
“disrepute and inefficiency of the whole 
Administration.“ If he lauds in the highest 
terms the character, genius, and government 
of Lord Wellesley, whose was im- 
pressed on every branch of the Administra- 
‘tration, and whose inspiration animated 
„% member of the service in every d Ae | 
‘and in every province”; he does not forget 
that he approved some of 
the errors of Lord Cornwallis, and finds it 
difficult to vindicate his annexation of the Oude 
territories in 1801 from the of arbitrari- 
ness and injustice. Then, again, on every 
subject relating to in the administra- 
tion of justice to 2 and Europeans — in 
education, in the freedom of the press, in the 
abolition of suttee and infanticide, in the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, and kindred matters— 
we are never left to discover on what side his 
moral sensibilities and judgment are enlisted. 
His views on the question of the Serampore 
missionaries may be referred to as an example 
on the last-named topic, which he treats with 
discriminating brevity, and yet with the 
soundest judgment. We need scarcely add to 
these expressions of approval our satisfaction 
with the author’s method of d with the 
more comprehensive and compli question 
of the government of India in general, through 
the Court of Directors, the British Government, 
and Parliament, during the successive periods 
of Indian history, and in connection with suo- 
cessive charters, down to the abolition of the 
East India Company in 1858. On the whole, 
we can recommend Mr. Marshman’s history as 
a safe guide to all who desire a correct view of 
our British rule in the East. 

A few words on the style of our author, be- 
fore we conclude this brief notice of his valuable 
work. It is just such as we might expect from 
a writer who is more intent upon matter than 
manner. He never attempts anything like fine 
writing; avoids all antitheses ; no time for 
embellishment; and does not even seek to be 
brilliant. And yet it is just such a style as a 
student of history can t appreciate. We 
forget the writer in his subject. The narrative 
flows on in a clear and nt stream from 
the commencement to the close. On every 
theme, whether it be a battle era matter of 
policy, a personal episode, or a general sum- 
mary, the author wastes no words, but as 
briefly as may be, yet with as much of clearness 
as is necessary, expresses his conception of the 
truth. Sometimes the details may be somewhat 
crowded, and may make the reading a little 
heavy; but in such cases the fault is with the 
subject rather than with the writer. Be the stream 
never so flowing, it cannot avoid the asperities 
which meet it in its course. Sometimes the 
reader might desire more enthusiasm, more ex- 
tended description, more of the artist and poet, 
in some portions of the narrative, especially 
those in which great and decisive battles are 
the theme; but when we remember the extent 
of the author’s subject, and that his object is 
rather to afford correct general views to 
paint pictures, we shall not be in haste to 
censure him on this ground. Other histories, 
more voluminous, and entering more into details 
than thie, will furnish the passages which some 
readers deem so indispensable. For our part 
we are satisfied and grateful for what our author 
has accomplished, and shall be glad to learn that 
the text-book of the University of Calcutta, on 
the subject of Indian history, has graduall 
found its way to the Universities, colleges, an 
working men's libraries of our own country. 


MR. KIRKUS'S ESSAYS.* 


These essays are admirable specimens of 
fugitive literature. Their style is direct and 
lucid ; it is impossible to mistake Mr. Kirkus’s 
meaning, or to fail to see it. They evince great 
quickness and often subtilty of insight; the argu- 
ments are full and well-conceived. The illustra- 
tions are always homely, apt and racy. Above all, 
the moral tone of the volume is Mr. 
Kirkus is sometimes needlessly rp in 
criticism; he tends to intolerance of what is 
common-place in thought and character; but 


„ Miscellancous Essays. Second Series. By the 
Rev. William Kirkus, LL. B. (London; ' 
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appeals have been made to their conscience, 
made even to their enlightened self- 
really there seems nothing left to be 


e il bey thon ve wf 
well whip eavy thongs, or wit 
knotted 


aris meanest a 
, a oes some as 
not let 1 For the very simple —— that — 
human being can be let alone. Lou can no more let a 
human being alone, than you can let the middle joint of 
your fi alone. It is es fastened to the top joint 
and to the bottom joint; and if it should chance to go 
rotten, both these joints would have good ground of 
complainat.”’ 

There are occasional faults, both of style and 
argument, in the volume; faults indicating, 
perhaps, an excessive culture of the powers 
which the author finds it easiest to employ, and 
which a more rigorous criticism of his own work 
would have amended. Most of his essays might 
be abridged with advantage ; the fertility of his 
resources causes him to obscure his main argu- 
ment with collateral illustrations, and compels 
him, if not to go over the same ground, yet to 
travel again along the same lines of thought. 
He is very eager in his denunciation of popular 
vices, but his protests are not always wise or 
ust. Drawing a lesson, for instance, for 

ngland from the moral condition of Roman 
society in the time of Juvenal, he says (p. 10): 
— The growing wealth of our own country, its 
“ ever-increasing luxuries and refinements, its 
% cessation from all plans of conquest, its prin- 
“‘ ciple of non-intervention in those noble quarrels 
“‘ which at any rate are more heroic than giut- 
15 and lust, its almost absolute security 
“from the attacks of foreign enemies, these 
“and many other causes are combining to 
“enable us to understand that rottenness of 
“ civilisation by which the Roman Empire was 
“cursed.” Scarcely any suggestions could be 
more inappropriate than those of the words we 
have italicised. Not only were the politics of 
Rome demoralised by her “ plans of conquest,” 
and the principle of intervention which is a 
necessity of an empire founded on conquest,— 
her social life became luxurious, gluttonous, and 
vicious, because her wealth was the fruit of 
plunder, not of labour. The Roman Empire 
“was cursed” by the “rottenness” of bar- 
barism, rather than of civilisation ; its refine- 
ment, borrowed from Greece, was never natu- 
ralised ; it covered the warrior-passions only as 
the “ Russian skin,” which “ scratched,” reveals 
the Tartar” beneath. Mr. Kirkus's plainness 
of speech sometimes becomes repellent. We 
wish he would count how many times in this 
volume he has written the words “damn” 
and “damnation.” Sometimes, indeed, their 
use is justified by their purpose; but 
their frequent recurrence is suggestive of a 
desire to shock as well as to instruct. The 
truth so admirably enforced in the following 
quotation, for instance, is forcible enough with- 
out the startling introductory sentence. Speak- 
ing of the frivolous people who prefer religious 
ceremonies for their own sake, he says :— 


% They are the sort of people of whom it would 


scarcely be using too bold a me or to say, that the 
never can be saved except 1 2 Their 
is relatively if not absolutely worse than their 
igion. They are just as insincere at church as they 
are in a drawing-room ; only in a church they are mock- 
ing God, and in a drawing-room they are only mockin 
Mrs. Grundy. They never will know what they are unti 
they are stripped naked of every pious conven- 
tionalism, and brought face to face with the roughest 
realities of common conscience. The vagaries of these 
people may happen to strengthen for a while any cause 
whatever—like the votes of Irish Americans—but they 
are the true citizens of no State.” 

Blemishes such as we have indicated are sure 
to excite prejudice against the volume, and to 
weaken its moral influence. There is purpose 
in its publication. Four of the essays,—those 
on“ Ritualism,” “ Romanism, Anglicanism, and 
“Evangelicalism ap oe identical,” Lecky's 
4 Rationalism in Europe, and The New 
„Reformation,“ are concerned with one subject, 
which also receives incidental illustration in 
some of the other papers. Mr. Kirkus recognises 
in Romanism, Anglicanism, and Evangelical- 
“ism,” a common foundation of desire for in- 

** fallible dogma, and some available 


or 
* depository of infallible dogma,” t in ex- 


ternal authority is the same in essence, whether 
the authority that of the Church, of creeds 
and councils, or of the Bible interpreted accord- 
ing to an artificial system. Romans, Anglicans, 
and Evangelicals are alike suspicious of reason 
and afraid of inquiry. Dr. Pusey is hailed by 
the Evangelicals as an ally, when he insists 
“that there shall be one meaning of the word 
‘eternal,’ authorised and unalterable; one 
“authorised and infallible doctrine of atone- 
ment; one unchangeable dogma of inspiration; 
one authoritative definition of the nature and 
“value of the Bible.” The whole spirit of the 
time is opposed to such a demand ; no authority 
can be 1 as infallible; no dogma can 
be beyond the reach of criticism. Nor should 
it be otherwise. Reason and conscience must 
„prove all things,” and be continually proving 
them, or faith is rendered baseless and piety is 
but superstition. Religion must justify itself 
as reasonable, or it will pass out of the sphere 
of things actually influencing men; the vitalit 
of the Bible is, not that it demands a blin 
veceptance of its teachings, but that it commends 
itself to reason. It endures the test of “the 
“whole of human nature, and the whole of 
human experience.“ 1 
Mr. Kirkus vindicates the term Rationalism 
from the abuses both of the orthodox and of 
unbelievers. Rationalism is descriptive of a 
method, the method of free inquiry, and ought 
not to be assigned to any set of results. 
Rationalism, for instance, examines the question 
of miracles ; to demand a blind faith in them, 
or to deny their probability is equally irrational. 
Rationalism examines the books of the Bible; 
to believe in them without examining them; or 
to disbelieve them without examining them, is 
equally irrational. The results of a rational 
“investigation of the New Testament history I 
“believe, for my own part,” says Mr. Kirkus, 
“to be this—that the New Testament history is 
„proved to be the best authenticated history in 
all literature.” 
The one cure for Ritualism is Rationalism - by 
which I mean, not a set of results, but a method. The 
priests must be made to prove their priesthood; and 
gorgeous ceremonial must justify itself, or depart else- 
whither, Perfectly free inquiry will cut up all this 
mischief by the roots, and nothing short of perfect free- 
dom. Rationalism may lead us to Rome, or to Geneva; 
but, at any rate, let us know where we are going, aod 
why we choose that road. Faith does not mean taking 
anything whatever for granted.’ A man may believe 
whatever he likes, if he will look only to one set of 
facts, and he may give to his ignorant prejudice the 
name of faith. At the end of ali inquiry, all observa- 
tion and introspection, then will still remain great 
divine mysteries, facts which are the substance of all 
phenomena, truths which can be resolved into nosimpler 
truths, But apart from these, we shall never get rid of 
pestilent superstitions and debasing lies until we reverse 
the dictum of St. Augustide, and give ourselves the 
trouble to know, in order that we may believe.” 
These essays are fitted to be of good service in 
the present state of theological parties, and we 
are glad of their publication. The minor 
blemishes we have noticed in Mr. Kirkus’s 
lighter writing disappear as he devotes himself 
earnestly to the consideration of these ques- 
tions. , 


DR. WALLACE'S “ HOLY LAND.” * 


So many books of travel in Bible-lands have 
of late been given to the public, some of them 
written with rare learning and ability, that no 
man is warranted in adding to their number 
by the mere fact that he has spent a few 


months in the East. Unless he tell us some- 
thing we have not heard before, or unless he 
have the art and courage to give us simply the 
impressions made on his own mind by familiar 
facts and scenes in forms that revive and 
deepen our impressions of them, he cannot 
expect to find hearing and favour. Happily, 
Dr. Wallace meets one of these conditions. He 
has nothing very new to tell the world; he has 
assed by familiar routes from Egypt to the 
inaitic Desert, from the Desert to Jerusalem, 
from Jerusalem to Galilee, but he has enjoved 
his holiday very much, and makes us share 
his enjoyment; he enters into no disputed 
questions of site or measurement, or the mean- 
ing and value of inscriptions, he gives us simply 
the impression produced on his own mind by 
what he saw and heard. And, judging him 
simply from the volume before us, his mind is 
one of unusual simplicity (in the 2 sense), 
and candour—one, therefore, which reflects all 
impressions with singular accuracy and clear- 
ness. Of an invincible good humour, with a 
very keen eye for colour—and hardly any 
traveller we have met has so true and constant 
an appreciation of the value of the varied and 
intense hues of Syrian landscape—and with a 
freedom of thought and humour remarkable in 
a clergyman and yet most praiseworthy, he 
makes a capital travelling companion, and does 


© The Desertand the Holy Land. By Dr. ALEXANDER 
Walen Edinburgh : Oliphant and Co. , 


| more to bring home to us the scenes in which 
he has sojourned than many more profound 
and elaborate authors. His descriptions of 
Wady Feiran, for instance, of Jaffa, and of 
Nazareth, are of an unusual excellence,—clear, 
vivid, and yet brief. In short, while travellers 
and students who have been over the same 
ground before will be happy to cover it again 
with so pleasant a companion, it would be hard 
to find a better book to put into the hands 
of young people and those to whom the most 
sacred sites in the world are as yet unknown. 

Because we think well of the book, and hope 
it may see many editions, we note a few 
blemishes which may easily be removed. It is 
too much to expect of a Scotchman, perhaps, 
that he should renounce grammatical construc- 
tions and misconstructions which offend an 
English ear: but is it too much to ask that 
Mount Sinai should be spoken of as Mount 
Sinai, or as Ras-Sufsafeh, and not as “the 
covenant altar” Dr. Wallace seems to have 
a special affection for this latter appellation ; and 
erhaps it is a little cruel to ask him to cease 
rom using it: but we beg to assure him that 
here in the South we are not familiar with it, 
that we even find a tang of cant in it which is 
very alien to a mind so open and genial as his. 
The only other defect we mark is more grave, 
though this too admits of easy remedy. We 
have a right to demand of a divine only an 
exact and scientific use of Scripture language. 
Nothing tends more to bring the Bible into 
contempt than a careless application, or rather 
misapplication, of its phrases. It is not reverent 
to cite verses or passages, not only torn from 
their context, but wrested from their original 
sense : andif those who know and love the Bible 
handle it thus irreverently, although of course 
they have no irreverent intention, they can 
hardly expect others to pay it due honour. 
Quite innocently, as far as intention goes, Dr. 
Wallace sins more than once in this respect. 
When, for example, he travels by the Ramleh 
Railway, he — 2 “Ts not this the high- 
“way spoken of by the prophet that would 
“be made through the desert?” Now, 
as Dr. Wallace must know very well, when 
Isaiah spoke of that highway,“ he was pre- 
dicting the return of the exiles from the plains 
of Babylon, through the sands and wadys and 
mountain gorges of Arabia, to the hills of 
Judea, and assuring them that whatever might 
be the difficulties of the way, Jehovah would 
overcome them, that a highway should be pre- 
pared in the desert for the roya! progress of the 
Great King, the valleys being filled up, the 
mountains and hills levelled, the rough places 
made smooth. And to take this great prophecy 
of an ancient deliverance as probably alluding 
to the modern railway that runs from Ramleh 
to Cairo, is certainly not to teach a reverent 
handling of Holy Writ. Other instances of 
this vicious style of quoting sacred words are to 
be found in this agreeable volume. The Doctor 
sees two jet-black Ethiopian boys in a mission- 
school at Alexandria, and forthwith cites the 
passage, Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands 
unto God.” Charmed with the clear stream 
which is the life of lonely Wady Feiran, he 
cites, “In the wilderness shall waters break 
“out, and streams in the desert.” A heavy 
dew on his tent sets him thinking of Gideon’s 
fleece, and the bowl full of water which the 
ancient hero wrung out from it. In each of 
these, as in some other cases, the original sense 
of the passages quoted from Scripture suffers 
violence, and is either absurdly inappropriate 
to the case in hand or is degraded by a trivial 
and forced application. And Dr. Wallace’s 
book is so good and pleasant a book that it will 
be more free it from such very obvious defects 
as these. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Biblical Expositions, dc. By HenRy CRAIK. (London 

Morgan and Chase.) One of the Puritan divines re 

marks with as much truth as felicity that Holy Scrip- 
ture is like, not a carpanter’s workshop, in which are 
many worthless chips, but the workshop of a goldsmith, 
the very dust of which is precious. The friends of the 
late Henry Craik appear to hold a similar opinion of the 
value of whatever fell from his pen. We can by no 
means concur with them. It is pretty well-known 
that during his life Mr. Craik did much, in a quiet 
modest way and in a limited circle, to popularise the 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures; that, though not an 
original scholar or thinker, he had a certain skill in 
translating and expounding Holy Writ; that he pub- 
lished one or two books on the Hebrew language which 
beginners have found useful to them. But the present 
volume is very much more like carpenter’s chips than 
the precious dust of a goldsmith. One or two of the” 
jectures or expositions contained in it are pleasant read- 
ing enough, though even these lack depth and have no 
critical value. But the bulk of the volume is composed 
of bald notes and jottings such as any minister or clergy- 


| man might make for use in a Bible-class. In short, they 
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ars “chips,” and Mr. Craik’s friends would have done 
well if they had cast them into the fire, to which we have 
no doubt Mr. Craik himself,could he have been consulted, 
would have hastily consigned them. ; 

Journal of Sacred Literature. (Williams and Norgate. ) 
We are sorry to learn from a notice inserted in the pre- 
sent number that the Journal of Sacred Literature is 
henceforth to be numbered with the dead. It has done 
good service for twenty years, and, though it has a good 
deal fallen off of late, we cannot but regret its too early 
demise. In the note which announces its extinction, 
however, the editor expresses an opinion, which is, to 
say the least of it, questionable. He holds that the 
„times are unfavourable for any expensive serial which 
„ appeals to the patient, the learned, and the thoughtfal.” 
We doubt that. To us it seems that a serial, however 
expensive, which deals with questions of Biblical 
criticism, never had a better chance than at the present 
day, if only it be thoughtful and learned enough. When, 
for instance, was any number of the Quarterly bought 
and read like that last number which contains Deutsch’s 
article on the Talmud? The present numberof the Journal 
of Sacred Literature also contains an article on the. 
Talmud; and if this were like that, would not the 
Journal sell too? And there is still room for an article 
as good as the Quarterly’s, if only any one can be found 
with wit and scholarship to write it. The Talmud is by 
no means exhausted. In that sea there aro fish as good 
as, a few better than, any Deutsch, has brought to land. 
And there was great need for dn article against the 
Talmud to match his article for it. For though he 
frankly admits the many grotesque “‘ gargoyles,” the 
„abstruse propositions,” the fond fairy tales,” the 
worthless rubbish to be found in Mishna and Gemara, 
yet these need to be cited and insisted on, if a fair and 
balanced view of the Talmud is to be given. Such an 
article is offered in the closing number of the Journal. 
But surely the editor should have understood that no 
such article would have much effect unless it were 
written with a learning and a power approaching those 
displayed by the writer in the Quarterly. Hurried and 
careless expressions of half-digested knowledge are poor 
opponents against the profoundest learning, the most 
perfect art. Yet while in the Quarterly we instinctively 
feel that we have the careful and polished expression of 
the results of the live-long study of original sources of 
knowledge, in the Journal article we feel that we have 
the results of acquaintance with what other men have 
said about the Talmud rather than what the writer 
himself has found in it, and brooded over, and made his 
own; and that these results of desultory reading are 
expressed hastily and inartistically, While in the 

Quarterly we are conscious of a mind that rejoices in 
the good it finds even though the good be mixed with 
much that is worthless or injurious, from the Journal 
we receive the impression of a spirit anxiously, and 

even vindictively, parading whatever wit it can produce 
from the Talmudic stores. Ignorant of both writers, we 
can of course only give the impression produced by 
these two articles on a candid perusal of them; and 
we confess that the defects we have noted in the 
article in the Journal go far in our view to account for 
its lack of success. For the same want of thoroughness 

and power of the highest kind are to be traced in all the 
articles of the present number, save only one, though 
that one is of itself enough to carry even a heavier weight 
than is imposed uponit. It is really curious to observe, 
for example, how in the article on Butter and Honey 
% Sign to Ahaz,” the writer labours a quite common 
and accepted interpretation, an interpretation we have 
heard from more pulpits than one, as though it were 
something very novel and profound; and how little he 
makes of it when he has beat it out. So, again, the 
article on the Transfiguration of Obrist is as poor, and 
laboured, and ineffective as it well oan be: it might pass 
in a Sunday School Teacher’s magazine, but is not what 
we have a right to expect in an expensive serial, ad - 
pressed to the patient, the learned, and the thoughtful.” 
Still, with all its short-comings, the last number of the 
Journal is not altogether unworthy of its ancestry. It 
contains eight chapters of Mr. Rodwell’s Revised Trans- 
lation of the Book of Job, and these are full of hard 
honest work—the work of a man who adds to competent 
learning great power of expression. There is as yet, so 
far as we know, no better translation, no translation of 

Job nearly so good as that of Mr. Rodwell, in the 
English language. And though we observe it is only a 
revised copy of the translation he published three or 
four years since in an independent form, and that the 
emendations are mainly verbal and somewhat rare, we 
trust he will nevertheless give it to the church in a more 
convenient shape. 

The New Volume of Nichol’s Series of Commentaries 
(Edinburgh: James Nichol; London: Nichol land Co.) 
Cheap and nasty” is turned into cheap and hand - 
some in these admirable reprints of scarce and valuable 
works, and the present volume is worthy of those which 
have gone before it. Good type and good paper and good 
matter here meet together. Biblical oriticism and 
exegesis have advanced with such rapid strides during 
the last fifty years that in these departments the 
Puritan divires are not safe guides, although their learn- 
ing was often the profoundest of their age. Neverthe- 
less their works are, and will remain, most suggestive 
and instructive reading. No student can read Burrough’s 
on [the Beatitudes, for example—and this is the first 
work contained in the present volume of the series 


without feeling that he is the better man for it, and the 

better furnished for teaching others. There is a quiet 

simplicity, a weighty good sense, a plainness and direct- 

ness of speech, a tender heartfelt devotion in this pain- 
ful preacher of the Gospel,” which make his expositions 
wonderfully telling and impressive. There are not many 
better books than his ‘‘ Beatitudes for waking the nobler 
and tenderer moods of the soul, nor many which will be 
found more efficient helps to private meditation and de- 
votion. It is a book to take down in weary moments, 

when the heart is faint and the light of hope burns low. 
In outward form and expression it suffers somewhat from 
the fact that it was printed from notes taken by the 
hands of one of Burroughs’ attached hearers, and that it 
was never revised by him. But the stuff is good if the 
fashion be defective and antique. Rogers’s Strange 
Vineyard in Palestina,” which completes the volume, is 
a work of higher stamp in so far as learning and power 
and an artistic use of them are concerned. Nothing can 
be finer than many passages in this commentary on 
Isaiah v. 1—7. If it lacks the pure spiritual tone of Bur- 
roughs, it is a most godly and devout book ; it is bolder 
and more massive in thought and of a larger happier dio- 
tion. The defence of poetry and singing, based on the 
phrase, I sing to my well-beloved a song, is strangely 
modern in spirit and quaint in form ; and there is great 
humour as well as wisdom in the lessons he draws from 
Isaiah’s parable, Take a brief specimen. After noting 
that Isaiah, when plain prose had failed to touch his 
hearers, betook himself to poetry and songs, Rogers 
warns his hearers that they are not to condemn teachers 
for varying their methods of instruction. 


It tis the wisdom of a minister to change his note 
as occasion shall require. While he hath to deal with 
a people of tractable disposition, he comes in a still 
meek voice, as God appeared to Elijah, and isa Barna- 
bas, the Son of Consolation. When with the stubborn 
or refractory, then he lifts up his voice a strain higher, 
he ‘cries aloud and spares not,’ being a Boanerges, the 
Son of Thunder. Blame him not for this: for some 
mens’ hearts are like nettles—touch them but gently, 
and they will sting, when rough handling is without 
prejudice. And others are like briers, that wound the 
grasping hand of reproof, but yield willingly to them 
— softly touch them with the -like hand of exhor- 

ion. 

** Aaron’s bells must be wisely rung. Sometimes the 
treble of mercy sounds well, at other times the tenor of 
judgment, or counter-tenor of reproof, sounds better ; 
and it often . that the mean of exhortation 
sounds best of 

** This man’s method is excellent, saith one: I like 
this kind of teaching well. Such a one 1 like better, 
saith a second, and it is more profitable. Would that 
all had this man’s way in preaching, saith a third: he 
— for my — ; of all that ever I heard, [like him 

st. And thus, ike foolish f rampole children, we care 
not for the meat, except we choose the spoon.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Our list of new music from Messrs. Cocks’, New 


— 


Burlington - street, comprises two pianoforte pieces al 


| afew songs, all of which are more suited for school 


Stonewall Jackson; Light and Truth; or, Bible Thoughts | FOes 


This is simply arranged, 


and within the capacity 
ordinary player, and the song is well sustained through- 
out. “‘The Gipsy Walts,” by Karl Helmar, is very easy, 

illustration 


and the melodies rather com the 


thee,’gentle sleeper?” by Miss Anne Fricker, is mode- 
rately good, though again it is not equal to some of her 
earlier compositions. ‘‘Sunshine,” by Miss A. M. de 
Montmrency, is bright, lively, and easy. 


Dickens on Winz-Countrias.—The wineshops 
are the colleges and chapels of the poor in France. 
History, morals, politics, jurisprudence, and literature 


r forms, are all t in these 
and chapels, where professors of evil — 72 


liver those ] and where h are 

to the demons of r 
the poor, theft is taught as the morality of 
falsehood as and 


of the peopl 


his faithless — 
doom is 


A Farmen Curistentne.— In France it is 
n their children the Christian 


names they may fit ey Poses select names 
from the Roman catalogue of or from ancient 
history, and must take no others. ey must also go 


to the office of the mayor of the district in which 
they reside to announce what the name is. A 
Parisian journalist relates the following story of a 
friend of his, a happy father, who accompanied jhis 
infant daughter to the mayor’s offices to make the 
declaration required by law. What Christian name 


do you give to this child? asks the clerk. “ Zuline.“ 
% Zuline! We cannot t such a name as that.“ 


And why not, if you please The law.” „What 
lawP” “A law of An. X., which pro- 
hibits any other names than those contained in the 
calendar, or those found in ancient h °° De 
father returns home to consult his wife, and after a 
fresh name has been fixed on, returns to the Mairie, 
and the dialogue recommences :—‘ I have a name 
that will, I hope, satisfy you and the law Germinal, 
as it was borne by an illustrious women of antiquity. 
Please to enter my daughter as Loona.” “ Phas 
never heard of that name; it is not to be found in 
ancient history.” ‘I beg your on.” The clerk 
to consult his colleagues and then returns. “ Sir 
its no use attempting to deceive us; we have 
studied our classics at school, and we have never 


heard of Loena; who is she?” “A young Greek 
woman who bit off her tongue and spat it in the face 
of her torturers, not to be forced to betray the secret 


ofa conspiracy.” Ah! I thought as much; you 
are a disaffected perturbator! You acknowl it 
at last! No; your daughter shall not be either 
Zuline or Loona, and, if you are not satisfied, com- 
plain to the mayor.” 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 

(From Wednesday's Gasette,) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 89, 

for the week ending Wednesday, Jan. 16. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued .... £86,008,785,Government Debt 411,015,100 
Other Seourities .. 8 98.900 
Gold Ooin & Bullion 31,003,785 


90, 008, 786 


286, 003, 788 

BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Proprietors’Oapital£14,553,000, Government Securi- 
at beat 1224520 — yo wits) £14,500 046 

a eeee * ann a 

Other Deposits .... 23, 000, 487 8 25 17,896,828 
Seven Day and other Notes 1.678.966 
T 680, 60 10 Gold & Silver Ooin 1,082,478 


666% „ „66% „„ 6% 6“ 
— ———— 


44, 727,81 444, 727, 812 
FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Oashier. 
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Hot Lowav's OINTMENT AND Pitis.—A Care for Abscosseas, 
Piles, Fistulas, results aris- 
Patients have been suffering from piles, or 
fistulas, have induced many of the medical to —12 
many instances where the sufferer was incurable 
Holloway's Ointment, in conjunction with his Pi a. 
cure of Scrofula, Scurvy, and other diseases of The 
balsamic and healing 42 * of Holloway’s Ointment ren- 
and sores, and for allaying inflammation. reducing swellings, 
and cleansing unhealthy skins it is unequalled. 

BIRTHS. 
LEES.—October 26, at the London Mission, Tientsin, the wife 
DUDGEON.—October 26, at Pekin, the wife of John Dudgeon 
Keq., M. D., of the London Missionary of 
at London Mission, Pekin, the 
Rev. J Edkins, » of a daughter. 


and Sores. The satisfactory 
ing from the use of this invalushio. Ointment in cases where 
duce it into the hospitals and their private 
healed 
the most desperate wounds. They are also u 
der it invaluable in n foc healing cute, 
Births, Marringes, and Deaths. 
of the Rev. Jonathan Lees, of a son 
Society’s Hospital, 
a daughter. 
EDKINS —October $1, at the mar 
at Ramsey, the wife of the Rev. T 
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MARRIAGES. 


FINGLAH—WATTS.—January 6, at the Indepéndent ch 
Finglah 4 bacon, ster of es 15 . 
Jad. ironfounder, all of e b * 
1 

and . Gilbert Woods, 


Rosan ey, 0 
BENDALL—SHEPPARD.—Jenuaty 7, at Argyle Chapel, 


th, by the Rev. B O. Bendall, ford, 
bith Bendall, of 52, Canon Park orth, 2G 
* a daughter of late James Sheppard, 


WIGHTON—WALLIS,—J T, at Weetmi Ch 
by the Rev. Edward G. Cecil. Bult A. Wighton, Pulhem 


road, to Sarah Ann Wallis, of „Lincolnshire 
N LL. -Jan 8, at the Rydal Mount 


A ‘te » Manchester, by the Rev. 
. . rmstrong, * Frederick Poyser, Cheetham, 
to Rose Aunis, second daughter of Mr. Garside Grad well, 


ROB-HRATON —Jendary 9 
— .—Jantary 9, at the Ba chapel, Sutton- 
in-Craven, Yorkshire, by the Rev. W. aioe lr James 


4 
corm-miller, Leeds, to Elizabeth Heaton, Brook End, 
TURNBR- OB ADWICK.—Janusry + at queen's street 
pel, Leeds, by the Rev. J . r. ö 
>to Mies igabeth Chadwick, both of Leeds. 
ö 
9 Lange Miss 


er of Mr A; French, of Bradt 


BA 


1 4. Bradford. 
ey ALY I * X 
shneos Todmorden. 


Jan 
. by the 
ies Sarah Johnsom, of 
nae DEATHS. 
—December 28, at No. 18, Leicester-square, the Rev. 
the last minister of the French Protestant 
Oharch of St. Martin Orgara, formerly in Cannon- 
aged seventy-nine. : 
—January 9, at 2, Paul-street, Portland-square, 
Ann Day. the beloved wife of the Rev. 
late of Wellington, Somerset, in her seventieth 


will this intimatio 
SN Soest: eae ots 


Leeds, aged four yeats and nine 
, second daughter of the Rev. H. 


2 10. at rer his son-in-law, Mr. 
| 8.50 oath, a a very short illness, the Rev. 
te er of the Wesleyan Training College, 

minster, in the seventy-sizth year of his age. 
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OORN BXOHANGER, Lonpon, Monday, January 18. 
The sudden change from frost and un w to a mild tempera- 


ture has exercised ite influence on trade, and the improve- 
ment noticed during the > week hes disappeared to-day. 
The small of Bn wheat to this morning’s market 


met with attention from buyers, and ultimately factors 
were compelled to reduce their quotations le, to 2s. per quarter 
from the rates of this se’nnight. The demand for foreign 
wheat was ulet, the — pes | of prices in favour of 
the buyer. dall. Beans peas unaltered. The 


Notwithstanding 
this, the trade for this article has fully icipated in the 
Tost to-day. 


and the advance obtained on Friday has 
We quote prices about the same as on this 
day week, with a slow sale, 


OURRENT PRIOBS, 
Per Qr. Per Ir. 
a: oe . . 
Pras— 
60 Co 78) Grey se «es „ 42 t0 44 


72 79 41 „ se — 46 47 
— i — Je „% Be 4 
Oreign, white .. 44 46 
60 76 
„ 
84 85 
$9 46 | CAT 


83 35 ee 4 
Bootch feed .. 25 30 
potatoe .. 29 34 
— — Irish black . . 26 
1 7 ee ee 3 
ae shoe. Oo a 
40 4g | Frour— 
41 4 on made. 57 64 
42 43] Norfolk & Suffolk 46 48 


BRBEAD.—Lowpon, Saturda 
wheatea bread in the metropolis are from 10d. to 10}d.; house. 
hold ditto, 7)d. to 94d. 


METROPOLITAN OATTLE MARKET. 
Monpay, January 18.—The total imports of forei 
into on lam week " 


we received Lage in 1866, 


ith foreign stock, in, for the most part, 
ressed slowly, and the quota- 


kets, 
the quotations of 2d. per 8 Ibs. 
at 6s. per Sibs. From Norfolk, 
we received about 1, 100 

600 various breeds ; 


and crosses; and from Ireland, 
hough the show of sheep was very 
last ’ 


r Sibs. Calves—the 
slowly, at stationary 
per 8 Ibs. The demand 
est price was 48. 2d. 


Per Slbs. to aink the Offal. 


a4 £24 . d. s. d. 
Inf. beaste 8 4to8 6 Southdown 4 8 t0 4 10 
inn! 
Prime large oxen.4 2 4 0 e. ooarse calves 4 4 4 8 
en! a 0} Prime small .410 5 4 
. sheep 6 Large bo e 
Second quality 8 8 4 0 Neatem. . $10 4 2 
Pr. course woolled4 2 4 6 
Buckling calves, 23s, to 268.; and quarter-old store pigs, 22s. 
tw 26a, abb. 
bby a LBADENHALL, Monday, January 13. 
large supplies of meat, tered in Sootland and 
the provinces, are on sale here 


° therefore, is heavy 


| 


y, January 11.—Ths prices of | Lad 


and ha drooping tendency, | Last week's imports int 
— to 20 packages from Hamburg. 


Per Abs. by the carcase, 
s 4. a d. s. d. 8. d 
or beef, 8 0 to 3 4 tuf, mutton . .8 6 8 10 
iddling ditte .8 6 8 8|Middlingditto .4 0 4 2 
large de. .810 4 2 Prime ditto 4 2 4 4 
Do, mall do, 4 4 4 6/| Veal a: on 
Largs pork 326 8 @ iam . 8 8 8 
Small pork $10 4 2! 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, London, Saturday, Jan. 11 
—Last week's quotations are now barely maintained. Pines 
and grapes are quite sufficient for the demand. Among the 
latter are good samples of Lady Downes’ seeding and Muscats. 
Pears com 
Witte. St. Michael oranges are still arriving in fine condition. 
Apples comprise the usaal varieties in season. Chesnuts 
continue to make their appearance in large quantities. 
Potatoes bave not altered in price since our X. 7. 
Asparagus still realises fair prices. Flowers chiefly of 
orchids, Chinese primalas, pelargoniums, mignonette, early 
tulips, poinsettia pulcherrima, and roses. 

BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Jan. 13.—Our market 
has been materially strengthened during the past week by the 
good demand for samples of fine quality, and although transac- 
tions have been restricted by the few actually on offer, a firmer 
character has beon im to prices generally. Continental 
markets are reported firm and strong, at the recent advance of 
5s. to 7s. cwt., and exports to this side are gradually de- 
lining. New York advices to the 3lst ultimo report the hop 
market as quiet ; the large importations of foreign have already 

n to affect the currency. Mid and East Kent, 61 158, 
Sl. 168. to 101 108; Weald of Kents, 61, 62. 108. to 7l. 7s.; 
Susser, 61, 6s. to 6l, 15s,; Farnhams &., 81. 158. to 101. ; 
Bavarians, 42. 10s., 51. 1%. to 7/.; Belgians, 8“. 15s., 41. 4s. 
to 41. 158, ; yearlings, 51 10s., 61. to 6l. 15s. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Jan. 18.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 674 flrkins butter, and 4,752 bales bacon ; 
and from foreign po 91,644 casks, Ko., butter, and 175 
bales bacon. e small stock of Irish butter on hand is 
working off at irregular prices. Anything good brings an 
advance, Foreign sold well; best Dutch advanced to 120s, to 
12is. Bacon with a slow trade; prices remained rather firm. 
Lard more inquired for. 


POTATOES. — Borovan AND SPITALFIELDs, Monday, 
Jan. 13.—These markets are well supplied with potatoes. 
The trade, on the whole, is steady, at late rates. The 
import into London last week consisted of 116 tons from 
Rouen, 616 sacks Dieppe, 24 bags 46 sacks Dunkirk, and 30 
tons from Duolair. Regents, 120s. to 170s. per ton; flukes, 
130s. to 170s. ; rocks, 100s. to 130s, ; French, 808. to 90s. 


SEED, Monday, Jan, 18.—There was more English red 
cloverseed offering to-day. Quality was very various ; some 
fine, but mostly of medium quality. The best realised high 
rates; second sorts, from 56s. to 60s. per cwt. Trefoils 
were steady in value, with a limited demand. No quotable 
change in any sort of mustardseed. Fine canaryseed was scarce 
and dear. Maize realised quite as high rates; imports, 5,378 
ars Spring tares met some inquiry. 


WOOL, Monday, Jan. 18.—The wool market continues in a 
very de state, and prices are gradually receding. There 
is some little demand, but at such a reduction in rates as 
holders are not at present disposed to grant. Colonial wools 
are also very inactive, at nominally late rates. 


OIL, Monday, Jan. 18.—Linseed oil has ruled steady, and 
trices have had an upward tendency. For rape oil the demand 
s without improvement. Olive oils have been held more 
firmly, but Cocoanut and palm oils have been in limited 
demand. 


TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 18.—The market is firm. P. T. C. 
on the spot is q at 430. 0d. Town tallow, 42s. 6d, (net 
cash). 


COAL, Monday. Jan. 18.— Market heavy at last day’s rate. 
Hetton’s 218. Wylam 166. d., New Belmont 18s, 6d., 
Tunstall 18s., Holywell 16s., Hetton Lyons 18s., Hartley’s 
158. d., Lumley 178. d. Fresh ships, 17 ; left, 3; at sea, 5. 


- Advertisements. 


TL ONDON CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL- 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


7, BLOMFIELD-8STREET, FINSBURY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of SUBSCRIBERS will be held 
at the SOCIETY’S OFFICB, on Tusgspay, January Ast, at 
Four o'clock in the afternoon. 


The usual SOCIAL MBETING will take place in the 
Evenine at the LONDON MISSION HOUSE. EUSEBIUS 
SMITH, Eeq., Treasurer, ia the Chair. 

The under-mentioned Gentlemen are expected to address the 
Meeting :—Rev. J. 8. Russell, A. M., of Bayswater. Subject— 
Chapel-building—in its Relation to Preaching Rev. J. 
Smedmore, of . Subject—Chapel-building—io its 
Relation to Worship. Rev. Stoughton, of Kensington. 
Subject—Chapel-building—in its Relation to Church Life, 

Tea and Coffee will be served at Half-past Five o'clock, and 
the business commence at Half-past Six o’clock. 


i Committee will be gratified by the attendance of 
es. 


HE IRISH CHURCH.—MR. MASON 
JONES will deliver an ADDRESS on this subject next 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 20. at the EYRE ARMS, Sr. 
JOHN’S-WOOD, JOSIAS ALEXANDER, ESQ, will take 
the Chair at Eight o'clock. Admission free. 


fNHE IRISH CHURCH.—MR. MASON 
JONBS will deliver an ADDRES next FUESDAY 
EVENING, Jan. 21, at the VESTRY HALL, CHELSEA. 
8 A. HOARE, BART., will take the Chair at 
g 


HE IRISH CHURCH.—MR. MASON 
JONES will deliver an ADDRESS next WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, Jan. 22, at WESTBOURNE HALL, WEST. 
BOURNE GROVE. MR. ALDERMAN LUSK, M. P., will 
take the Chair at Bight. 


AE IRISH CHURCH.—MR. MASON 

JONES will deliver an ADDRESS on this subject on 
FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 24, at the LECIURE HALL, 
GREENWICH, Chair to be taken at Eight. 


[JNITED SUNDAY CLOSING 
ASSOCIATION, 


FRIENDS of RELIGION and TEMPERANCE, please to 
HELP us. generously and promptly, in order to CARRY Mr. 
JOHN ABEL SMITH’S AMENDED BILL INTO LAW. 


' JOHN GARRETT, b. D., Chairman, &. 
14, Salisbury-square, London, E. C | 


Gar NORTHERN HOSPITAL, CAL 
DUNIAN-ROAD, N. 


Twenty eminent Physicians and Surgeons give their services 
giatuitously, Patients are admitted free, 


A WARD is CLOSED for want of Funds. £2,000 would 


and provide treble the number of FRE BBDS for th 
— ap e 8iCK 


1. SMITH, Ed, Hon. 
| GEORGE REID’ feta . 


Ne Plus Meuris, Glou Morceau, and Jean de 


complete the purchase and furnishing of the New Hospital | 


JAN. 18, 1868. 


THOMAS BUTTrRRWORTHS TRUST 


UCATING STUDENTS intended to be PRO - 
N ANT DISSENTING MINISTERS. 

The Trustees will MEET at One p.m. on Txurspar, the 
Ith of Feb , 1868, inthe MEMORIAL HALL, ALBERT- 
SQUARE, MANCHESTER, to consider Applications for a 
grant or grants ** towards maintaining and Edacating in some 
be school or academy in England, or in some of the 

niversities in Scotland, some youth or youths brought up 

olars and designing to be Protestant ministers of the 


| Gospel.” The benefit of the Trust is confined to youths 


the time of the nomination in Lancashire, 
rbyshire, or Yorkshire, with a preference in 
vour of young men dwelling in the county of caster and 
town of Manchester, and in the neighbourhood thereof, who 
hall be proper objects of the trust. The annual sum at the 
posal of the Trustees is at present £16. 

Applications, accompanied by letters or a letter from two 
Protestant Dissenting ministers of the Gospel, stating i- 
éulars as to the age, scholarship, and design of the applicant, 
and as to his resources and any other circumstances showing 
the propriety of a grant in his favour, are invited to be 
addressed, on or before the 30th of January, to Butter worth's 
Trust, Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—Candiuiates 
br themselves at the open competi- 
tion, commencing on March 81, are reminded that certificates 
of birth, health, and character should be sent to the office of 
11 Civil Service Commissioners on or before the lst of 
ebruary. 


ye immediately, a well qualified 
MASTER for a Congregational DAY-SCHOOL under 
Government inspection. An Independent preferred. 
Apply (stating age and experience), not later than January 
28th. to Rev. Thomas Cain, msbot! „ near Manchester. 


A GENTLEMAN of considerable experience 

(DRAPERY) would accept a SITUATION of trust in a 
genuine business, with a view to partnership, or purchase of 
the whole, and would advance £1,500 to £2,000 on first-class 
security. A 1 references given and required. 


G. T., Post-office, Tavistock. 


ANTED, a GENERAL SERVANT, for 


a small family (no children). Must be thoroughly 
clean, and understand plain cooking. A trustworthy person 
will find this a comfortable situation. Age about twenty-five, 


Address Mrs. Thomas, 6, Lancaster-road, Lower Norwood. 


ANTED, immediately, a thorongh 
GENERAL SERVANT. Must cook well, not object 
to a little washing. Small family, private house. 


22, Hanley-road, Hornsey-rise, Holloway, N. 


r immediately, a steady, ACTIVE 

LAD, as an indoor APPRENTICE to the PLUMBING, 
GLAZING, PAINTING, PAPER-HANGING, &c, or one 
who has served part of his time would be treated with. 


Apply to Benjamin Angell, Park-street, Chatteris, Cambs. 


(ODOR HALL LADIES COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 

Is confidently commended to the notice of Parents in quest 
of a comfortable Home, with an accomplished Education for 


their daughters. Careful Religious Training is combined with 
the highest Mental Culture. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature . Mrs. OC. L. Batrovr, 


Botany .. er „Professor BENTLEY. 
Globes and Natural Science . Rev. Jackson SMT TR, M.A, 
— Theory, &c.. . . JOHN BLockLey, Esq, 


eshire, 


Piano, 40. „Herr Louis Dian. 
Singing . A , 4 „Jans CowarD, Esq, 
Drawing and Painting . „R. W. Buss, Esq. 

and Biblical Studies. Rev. J. W. Topp. 
French Language Dr. Manprov. 
German Language . „Dr. SonINZ et. 


Referees — Parents of Pupils and Clergymen. 
For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs. TODD. 


YLACKPOOL, COLLEGE HOUSE 
SCHOOL, QUEEN’S-SQUARE, 


Principat—Mr. JAMES CROMPTON, Assisted by six 
Masters and Professors, 
In addition to careful mental and moral training, the pupils 
onus the advantage of seaside residence and the comforts of 
ome, 


Extract from Report of the Examiner, Rev. B. Lewis, B. A., 
F. R. G. S., F.B.8.:— 


The result of this examination shows that Mr. Crompton 
must be a most efficient teacher of youths, and that by his 
remarkable skill in this work he not only benefits those who 
are entrusted to his care, but the country to which they 
belong.” 

Ri¥eREBS.—Rev. Alexander Raleigh, D.D.; Rev. James 
Spence, D. D.; Rev. Andrew Reed, B. A., St. Leonard’s; John 
Crossley. Esq., Halifax; Henry Lee, Esq., Manchester. 

Prospectuses with References to Parents, Examiner’s 
Report, Prize List, &c.,on application. 


MILLHILL SCHOOL, HENDON, 
Middlesex. 
Head-Master and Chaplain—Rev. G. D. BARTLET, M. A. 
Mathematical Master—A. CONNAL, M.A, 
Master of Foreign Languages—Professor REINHARDT. 
This School is situate 10 miles from London, and can now 
be reached by railroad from King’s-cross, 
The first Session of 1868 will begin on Wednesday, Jan. 29. 
Pros uses with reports of recent e i 
tained seen the Bleed Mister, at the Sehesn bee 2 2 


Rev. G. Smith, D. D., Hon. Sec., Congregati brary. 
Finsbury, B.C. ; a sb a i 


ORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, 8ILCOATES HOUSE, WAKBFIELD. 
Principal—The Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, LL. D., M. R. I. A. 
The above School receives, in addition to the Sons of 
Ministers and Missionaries, a limited number of the Sons of 
Lay men, who are carefully instructed in all the branches of a 
sound Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 
and are prepared fur any department of business, or for 
entrauce at the Universities. 


The School will REOPEN, after the Christmas Vacation, on 
TuESDAY, January lith, 1868, 


Application for the admission of Pupils to be addressed to 
the Principal, 


Honsr COURT, ORE, HASTINGS. 


Dr. MARTIN REED receives Pupils from Six to Eighteen 
yesrs of age. The course of study is adapted to the require- 
ments and capabilities of the individual pupil, embracing all 
the subjects of a thoroughly liberal education, Hurst Court 
is a spacious mansion built expressly for a school, with pri- 
vate bedrooms, bath-rooms, play-rooms, gymnasium, and the 
conveniences of a first-class establishment. The site, at an 
elevation of 400 feet above the sea, was carefully selected, 


with the approbation of eminent physicians, as 
favourable to physical 
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NHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


o ES PRO RIETARY SCHOOL 
MIDLAND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Master: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Second MASTER: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Baq., M.A. 


TERMS : 
Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas, 
Fer Pupils entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas. 


The Next TERM will COMMENCE on Saturday, the 25th 
January. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, 
E LANSDOWNE- HOUSE, LONDON - ROAD, LEI- 
CEST ER. 

(Situation high and healthy, at the outskirts of the town.) 
Conducted by the Misses MIALL, assisted by Professors, and 

French and English Resident Governesses. 

A thoroughly solid English education, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Principals; with all the necessary 
accomplishments—French, German, Latin, Music, Singing, 
Drawing, &c. Occasional Scientific Lectures from Professors. 
Special attention given to moral and religious training ; and 
the comforts and advantages of a refined home provided. 

References to the parents of the pupils. 


LAPHAM PARK SCHOOL 
C Mr. LONG'S Pupils have taken) Honours in numerous 
Public Examinations— 

The Oxford and Camb Local, 
The London University Matriculation, 
The English and Indian Civil Service, &0.° 
In the last-named very high positions have been gained. 
Terms, inclusive, from Forty to Seventy Guineas. Foreign 
Pupils received. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HAGLEY-ROAD, EDGBASTON, near Birmingham. 
Prineipal— Mt. FREDERIC EWEN. 
This School is well situated in one of the healthiest and 
most beautiful suburban districts ia the kingdom. 
The more advanced pupils are regularly sent up to the Uni- 
versity examinations, which many of them have passed. 
School will REOPEN on Tvespay, January 28th. 


IA VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 
Principal, Mr. M. JACKSON. 

The Pupils of this Establishment receive a first-rate 
Rducation in English, Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Mathematics, and Natural Science, and have taken distin- 
uished positions at the Universities, the Oxford Local and 
Civil Service Examinations. 

The FIRST TERM of 1868 will COMMENCE on Farivar, 
the 17th inst. 


— — 


Som SCHOOL, LEICESTER. 
Mr. FRANKLIN’S SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tugspay, 
Jan. 21. The terms for Boarders are Forty, Fifty, or Sixty 
Guineas per annum, according to age, 

Thirty boys from this School have passed Public 
Examinations; some, the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London; others, both as Junior and Senior 
Candidates, the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 


ILTON LODGE, TAUNTON. 
SELECT ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by Miss GRIFFITH, 
Daughter of the Rev. W. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of 
Taunton Proprietary School. 
Miss Griffith, having secured increased accommodation, is 
now prepared to receive a larger number of Pupils. 
SOHOOL will REOPEN on Fama, January 24. 


LANDAFF HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Principal—W. H. F. JOHNSON, M. A. Trin. Coll. 


Pupils are eres for Business, the Professions, and the 
ewe 12 cations for terms to be made to the above 
ress, 


— 


N.B.—During the last six years, fifty-one Certificates have 


been obtained by Pupils who have passed the Cambri 
Local D * 


DUCATION in GUERNSEY.—The Rev. 

U. B. RANDALL, M. A., Pastor of the English Congre- 

gational Church, wishes to RECBIVE into his family TWO 

or THREE YOUNGS GENTLEMEN for Education at Elizs- 

beth College. All the advantages of a first-class Classical and 

Mathematical School are offered by this College. Private 
instruction if desired. 


Prospectus and Terms on application. 


EST of ENGLAND DISSENTERS’ 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 
Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 


The PUPILS are expected to REASSEMBLE on Frivay, 
January 24th. 


Application for 
to the Secretary, 


ses to be made to the Principal or 
v. J. S. Underwood. 


EASIDE (Education at the)—The Rev. W. 
PORTER and Mr. JOHN STEWART will have a FEW 


VACANCIET at WEST HILL HOUSE, HASTINGS, after 
the Christmas Vacation. In tie last years their pupils 


have obtained from the Cambridge University, at the Local 
tions, 84 Certificates—26 Junior and 8 or. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER WANTED. 


N Jede Ke eee ee House. 
PARKSTONE, midway between Poole and Bourget. 


This establishment, conducted by Rev. WALTER GILL 


assisted by thoroughly efficient Masters, will REOPEN (b. v. 
on FR max, January 24th. 


Terms moderate. References to Parents of Pupils. 


8 OUTH PORT, BERKELEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, LEICESTER-STREET. 

JAMES COLLIER, B. A., Principal. 
no norough training for commercial pursuits. Gentlemanly 


Terms, &c., on application, 


ROSE-HILL SCHOOL, BOWDON, near 
Manchester. 


The school 
at Three 2 MI. MEET on Monpay, January 27th, 1868, 


THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A., Head-Master. 


JOREST HOUSE, WOODFORD, N.E. 
The School REOPENS on WEDNESDAY, January 22. 


to the proposer, safe to 


Prospectuses sent on appli tion to 
Sykes, B.A. There are r * | 


PELIC AN HOUSE, PECKHAM.—MISS 
FLETCHER to inform her friends that her 
PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on Tors, the 28th inst. 


Hone AN D.—PI 7 A oh 8 ane. 
GRA .—Phonography is taught in Class, ; 
pag ses 5 — 2 given, personally or by post, for 1 1s, 


London: 20, Paternoster-row, B. O. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The WAG- 
HER-EYES” of the Moon actually 
Chewing te, playfal habits of the spectral “Man tn. the 
ty be weaned other entertainments. Admission 18. 
pen 12 till 5, 7 till 10. 


BRrrIsRH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANOB COMPANY. 
82, NEW BRIDGE-STREBT, LONDON, E O. 
(Established 1847.) 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Dmrorons. 


JOHN GOVER, Esq., Chairman. 
R. J. MILLAR, d., Vice-Chairman. 


Benham, Augustus, Baq. Groser, William, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, . Lewis, Geores @. Req. 
Burge, George W., Req. Pratt, Daniel, Neg. 
Burton, John R. 1 Runtz, John, De. 
Gardiner, B. Webb, ; Sanders, Joseph, Esq. 


Soticrrors— Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysicran—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D. 
Surcron—John Mann, Esq. 

Aotuary & Acoountant—Josiah Martin, Beq., F. I. A. 

NEW FEATURES.—By the introduction of New Features, 
Life Assurance in this Office is popularised to meet the wants 
of all classes. 

ECONOMY.—No Proprietors or Shareholders monopolise or 
share in the profits. 1 

PROFITS.— All belong to the Members. Distributed every 
third year. 


DOUBTFUL LIVES ted on a plan equitable and easy 
the Company. 

Prospectuses, copies of the Triennial 1866, and all 

needful information, may be obtained on application to 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Seoretary. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
48, MOORGATE-STREET, R. 0. 
FouNDED ANNO DOMINI, 1848. 
Chairman, WILLIAM McARTHUR, d., Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex, 
The following figures show the position of the STAR,“ 
from which it will be seen that it is one of the most secure 
and valuable Offices in which to make family provision. 


Total Policies Issued . . =. - _« 17,200 
Annual Income... ° j ‘ „ „ £166,000 0 0 
Total Claims Paid . ‘ R „ 390,000 0 0 
Bonuses Distributed 4 0 n „ 489,804 11 4 
Reserve or Assurance Fund ° „ 700,000 0 0 


Applications on the business of the Office to be made to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Gracechurch-street, London. Established December, 


1885. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


NEW BUSINESS DONE In 1867, 


Policies Amount New 
Years. issued, Assured. | Premiums, 
1867 1,032 £502,806 £16,576 
1866 764 404, 120 12,895 
Increase. 268 £98,686 | £3,681 
Accumulated capital........#2,789,648 11 11 
Gross annual income ...... 416,085 8 7 


SAMUEL SMILES, Secretary. 


ATIONAL UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 855, Strand, London. 
CHAIRMAN—EDWIN LANKESTER, M. D., F. R.. 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURBRS. 
1. Policies become payable during lifetime. 
2. Indisputability after three years. 
3. Facility for continuance and non-forfeiture of Policies, 


— 


Prospectuses and every information on application to 


HENRY SUTTON, F.8.8., Secretary. 
N.3.—District and Local Agents Wanted. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK WHILE LAID 
UP by INJURY, and £1,000 in case of Death cansed by 
Accident of any kind, may besecured by an annual iy of 
from £3 to £6 68. to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY. Railway accidents alone may also be 
3 against by insurance tickets for single or double jour- 
eys. For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway - sta- 
tions, to the local agents, or at the offices, 64, Cornhill, and 10, 
Regent-street. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 

8 MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chanoery-lane). 

Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

aiken 3 Cream or Blue, 3a, 4s., da., 

TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 


Home or 5 
5a. 64. pet ream. Sn * 


ENVELOPES 
TE per owed" = Blue, ds, éd., 58. 6d., 
TEMPLE ENV 
AP ENV 
Qs. 6d. and 8s. per 6 ES for CIRCULARS, 


STRAW PAPER— 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 86. 64, 


ver ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 


fe, 6d. per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 
to 18. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 


M rams, two letters, from 68, ; three 
bert or Sajak Vlas thom : 4 


Business or A 
SERMON PAP 

A c & ER, plain, 4s. per ream; 
SCHUOL STATIONERY supplied on the 


most liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOK cream 


paper, 40 2. dozen, Universal with 
ongraved head lines, is. dd. and 8. 94. per dos ‘ 


Illustrated Price List of Stati Cabineta, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait dived bbe post free, 


(EsTaBuisuxp 1841.) 


NFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS and 
the Settlement of Fire Losses undertaken by the 
undersigned on behalf of Insurance Companies. 
ACCOUNTS AUDITED or investigated on 
behalf of Shareholders. : 
Every description of Insurance business transacted by 
MORELL THEOBALD, 
(20 years with the Union, 1714.) 
County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street. 


R. COOKE BAIN E S, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &o. 

No. 106, Cheapside, R. O. 

Having the Plans and Books of of the various 

fran Railways and other Public Works, Mr. Baines 

will be “pPy to supply on application every information 

em. 


respectin 
ROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 
Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leasehold 
Securities. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Heaps or Famities, School, Pusiic Inerirurions, 
HOTEL-K&EPERS, AND THE PUBLIO. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co,, 
76, 77, and 78, T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Respectfully announce previous to and in 
order to make room for their Sram PuncHases, they have 
decided on offering THES N EMAINING PART OF rain AUTUMN 
AND WINTER STOCK, AT 4 Great Repvction i Paice, 


Following are the principal Departments ;— 


ILKS, FURS, WINCEYS, 
BLVETS, HOSIGRY, MADB-UP DR 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, FRENCH MBRINO 
JAUKBIS, RIBBONS, FANCY bass a8, 
MANTLES, | TRIMMINGS, FLANNBLS, &o. 


The Public are invited to take this opportunity of securing 
some decided bargains, 8 


A Discount allowed during the Sale on Paroels over £2. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO,, Wholesale and Retail 
Mercers, Drapers, &0. 

76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, 


ELVETEEN tor DRESSES, Mantles, and 
Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like, at 

2s. 6d. the yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent.— 
. and 00., LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster- 


ICH SILKS, MOIRES, &., in DRESSES 
at 256. 6d., 31s. 6d., 40s., 45s. The Moiré at 75s. 

Silk Reps (Plain and Chéne de Roubaix), at 3s. d., yard 
wide, selling everywhere at 4s. 6d., suitable for mor or 


I TJ ies, send for patterns. —HARVET and 80" 7 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster- bridge, 8. 


* 


[ MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.—Money 
Lent on Personal Security, Leases, &0. 

SUMS from 101. to 8001. ADVANGED two or three days 

after application, for two years, one year, and six months (re- 

payable weekly, 4% or quarterly instalments), and 

good bills discounted. Charges moderate, and strict oo 


rved. 
970K DON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
297, Goswell-road, London, Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of 
stamped envelope. 
H. FLEAR, Manager. 


RON CHURCHES,, CHAPELS, and 

SCHOOLS, from 20s. to 308. per sitting. Cottages, 

Stables, and Emigrants’ Houses, all portable, and in Wood 
and Iron.—S. Dyer, 99, Euston-road, London, N. W. 


1 ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 

All will receive with satisfaction, the an- 
nouncement that in consequence of the Reduction in pon 
Horniman’s pure Teas are in all parts of the kingdom now so d 
eightpence per pound cheaper. Their Agents, —Chemista, 
Confectiouers, &c.,—in every town, are constantly receiving 
fresh supplies. The decided preference given during the past 
quarter of a century to these perfectly Pure Teas, will be 
evenmore widely extended now the prices are 80 tly re- 
duced. Their distinctive superiority has attr a host of 
imitators ; therefore, as a protection against spurious imita- 
tions, every genuine Packet is signed 


Amin ci, onde, Original Importers 


—— 


i 


ATENT KID GLOVES.—WHEELER and 
itlogance, Fis Fini, 338 and 1 — 
Gates to ‘de perfumed. All Colours in stock. 
Ladies’, 4s, 4d.; Gentlemen's, 40. 8d. ; 


post-free two extra 
stamps. A assortment of Glove Boxes suitable for 
presents. WHKELER and 00., 210, t-street, W., and 
28, Poultry, E. O. Ladies’ Paris Gloves, 28, 6d,; with 


; tlemen’s, 3a. 5 
Sent r FELIX SULTANA’S Delicious Perfume, 
Heliotrope, 18. Gd. and 28. od. per bottle. 


OLYLAND'S, 150, Strand, two doors west 

of Somerset House.—RALPH and SON invite the 

attention of gentlemen to their new and fashionable COATS 

for the present season, of best material and workmanship. 

H: lyland’s renowned Beaufort Coat New coloursin Aogolas 
and T weeds for lounge and sporting suits.—150, Strand. 


RESSMAKING.—LADIES’ MORNING 


and EVENING DRESSES of every description made 
and trimmed in the latest fashion. 


WEDDING DRESSES to order. 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 


COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 
shortest notice. 

Miss LAKE having assistants of first-class talent, is pre- 
pared to execute orders from all parts of London and suburbs, 
punctually, on the shortest possible notice, Terms moderate, 

Orders by post promptly attended to, 


8, Newmarket-terrace, a opposite Hackney- 
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ONDON BS SA at Sha ciety tao feet, 5 Coen Oover ot Paris Exuisition Two Gop Mals. 
L SHIR oP eT eS a a ere) ee ee Lues COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
: T, as ed from ‘* Liebig’s Extract of 
11. The finest Moyune G wder, 4s. a lb. This tea is ” 
— , ] . high-bacnt favour, | Wertinced seman ieginny, more aued for allorts of extracts 
— shotty in leaf, and heavy; it is not 80 fine or 20 po . inventor, whose signatare 33 — be — oe — 
HIRLEY’'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. . | and purest stock for Soups, Entrees and ‘sauces, highly 
S Beds from 1s, Gd. per Nicht. * 2 ep ape BR gag Curae 3 tor Children and Invalids. IIb, 148., lb., 
Cc —˙· eat BE | testa tes “hee hated eos ed tee 
GHIBLEY'S . Rowton eat ee Lact 
; n i ] au w an w . 8 
2 ty very strong ‘but 3 much * flavour 5 1 really Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43, Mark lane. * 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL r 
8 For Home Comfort. 1 cre other cams 4 ye but these are the amg USE ONLY THE 
Cooper, Cooper, and Co. recommend consumers 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL | try the bst four on the list—Souchong, Monong, Kor, K JT, N F I FE LD 


not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors 
from all parts of Her Majesty's dominions have left most 
favourable Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is con- 
stantly on the coffee-room table. 


QAIBRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
The motto of which As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ 


LONDON : 87, QUEEN-SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


PER COOPER and CO. beg to intimate 

that they are now SELLING TEA of this year’s growth, 

1867-8. This is the first picking (the May picking of the pre- 

sent year), and it uestionably the finest tea the world 

uces.—50, oy illiam-street, London-bridge, and 63, 
treet Within, London, E. O. 


(SOOPER COOPER and CO., 50, King Wil- 
liam-street, London-bridge, and 63, Bishopsgate - street 
Within, London, E. O., have determined to furnish a complete 
and satisfactory answer to the universal question, Where 
can we get really good tea?” The recent reductions in the 
duty, coupled with an enormous increase in the imports, have 
made tea so cheap that the choicest black tea the world pro- 
duces can be sold to the public at a price which is so low as to 
render the sale of inferior qualities unnecessary. When the 
best black tea can be bought at three shillings a pound, it 
does seem unwise to buy poor, washy, tasteless tea at a few 
pence a pound less money. Gooper, Cooper, and Co. have 
therefore resolved to avoid all second or third class tea, and 
to confine their business to high-class tea alone. It is well 
known that all high-class teas are those which are gathered 
in early spring. when the leaves are bursting with succulence : 
these are first-crop teas, full flavoured, rich, and juicy ; 
whereas low price teas are gathered, or rather raked, from 
under the trees in autumn, when the leaves are withered, 
dry, and sapless. The difference between first * tens and 
inferior descriptions is something marvellous when tasted 
side bv side—the one brisk, pungent, and juicy; the other 
stale, flat, and insipid. There is a great difference even in 
firat-crop tea, some chops possessing much more strength and 
a finer flavour than others. There are also several varieties, 
the most esteemed be Souchong, Moning, and Kyshow 
Congous, These three when really are beyond 
compare the best of all teas; and of these three Kyshow 
stands pre-eminent as a prince among teas. Now, it must not 
for one moment be assumed that the teas ordinarily sold 
bearing those titles are these teas, pure and simple in their 
in ty. A small portion of some of them is sometimes 
in the manufacture of that incongruous mix 
ture which is so frequently recommended by the unskilled 
and inexperienced dealer; but we venture to assert 
that gg unmixed tea can with difficulty be obtained 
even by those to whom price is no object. In fact, 
indiscriminate mixing of tea destroys those fine and subtle 
qualities which distinguish one wth from another, and it 
would not be more unwise to spoil vin of choice wines by 
blending them hazard, thus bringing the 
combination down to a d level of mediocrity, that it is to 
ruin all distinctness of character by a heterogeneous confusion 
of qualities in tea; but as Cooper, Cooper, and Co sell no 
other article of any description, they are enabled to keep in 
atock every variety that is at all esteemed by connoisseurs, 
and to sell them in their integrity as imported from China. 


Cooper, Cooper, and Co, claim for their system of business 
another feature, viz., that there can be no mistake in the price 
or quality of any teas bearing their name on the wrapper or 
parcel, as they pledge themselves to sell first-crop tea only at 
their warehouses, 

There are eight classes of superior black tea, each of these 
Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed at one 
uniform price of three shillings a pound, and there is no better 
black tea. There are five classes of superior green tea; each 
of these Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed 


at one uniform price of four shillings a pound, and there is 
better green tea. : ee 


LIST OF CHOICE TEAS- BLACK. 


1. The finest Lapsang Souchong, 3s. a lb. This tea is ex- 
uisitively delicate in flavour, silky on the palate, and one of 
o finest teas ever imported into England. 


2. The finest Moning Congou, 8s.alb. This is ripe, lemon- 
melon flavoured tea, —— in strength and Sealine. 

8. The finest Kyshow Congou (the prince of teas), 38. a lb. 
This is brisk, rich, true Pekoe — — a cg mellem tea, perfect 
in strength, perfect in quality, beautifully manipulated, full 
of flower; a tea to sip, to dwell upon, to turn over on the 

ate as an alderman does his turtle; suitable for the draw- 

room, the boudoir, the cottage, the palace, the toiling 
millions as well as the upper ten thousand ; the former cannot 
drink a more economical tea, the latter, with all their wealth, 
cannot buy better tea. 


4. The finest Assam Congou, 88. a Ib. This is very stron 
(ea, of Indian growth, draws a deep red liquor, is * a 
gent, a little coarse, but drinks full in the mouth. It is quite 
a distinct class of tea, rather peculiar, and not appreciated by 
all ; in fact, to like it requires an acquired taste, 3 

5. The finest Oolong, 3s. a d. This is high burnt, ve 

t tea, and is an especial favourite with the — Biot f 
— milan in America, among whom it is more esteemed than 


; in fact, the Americans drink hardly any other | W 


tea. It draws a pale liquor, and resembles green tea in many 


8. 1 er gee I 8 3s, om This is a fine, 
strongly scen tea, of peculiar piquancy and 
sharpness of flavour, and is uently used to! fetch “5 the 
flavour of second-class teas. It is more frequently used as a 
curiosity, and as an experiment than by the tea-drinking 
public; it is, in fact, a fancy tea. 

7. The finest Foo Chow scented Pekoe, 3s. a Ib. This is a 
small, closely twisted leaf, scented with jessamine flower. 
When it exhales a rich and fragrant perfume, which 
is perhaps leas grateful to the palate than to the other 


8. The finest scented Caper, 88. a lb. This is a small. shot ty 
leaf, very compact and heavy, drinks very brisk and pungent, 
It is rather a plebeian tea, but is occasionally tried by dili- 
gent seekers after excellence, who a’ last settle down to the 
“ Princely Kyshow,” 


No other price for black tea. 


LIST OF FINE GREEN TEAS. 


9. The finest Moyune Hyson, 4s. alb. This tea is delicately 
fine. Its flavour resembles that of the cowsli , and the colour 


of the infusion is marvellously like cowslip wine. It 
the finest flavour of all - — 
4 4 green teas, It is principally consumed 


10, The finest Young Hyson, 4s, a lb, This is a small, 
* 
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and Assam. By having a small parcel of each of these they 
will be enabled to judge for themselves and select the flavour 
suitable to their taste, snd then by sending for the one 
approved of by number, they may always rely upon having 
exactly the same character of tea. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co, sell any quantity, from a quarter 
of a pound upwards. They have o ages of all 
these teas—the black in chests of about ninety pounds; in 
half-chests, about ph aye and catty boxes, * 
about twenty pounds These are lined with lead, an 
will k the tea good and fresh for a very long period. 
Cooper, per, and Co,’s prices are for net cash only, with- 
eut discount. 


must rely for success on a very large amount of public support. 
They charge only a small commission on the prices actually 
paid to the importers, and rely on their thorough knowledge 
of the trade to select such teas only as the public will approve 
of ; and they rely on the appreciation of the public to support 
their endeavours. Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will charge 
threepence a package (of any size) for delivering their teas 
within five miles of the Royal Exchange, or at any of the 
railway stations in London, thus putting all (en an 
— those who send for their tea and those who require 
t sent. 

As Cooper, Cooper, and Co. 's prices are net at their ware- 
houses, this system of charging for delivery cannot fail to ap- 
prove itself to the public. If teas in small parcels can be deli- 
vered free at any distance there must be a proportionate profit 
charged for it, and this is charged on all the tea sold. Cooper, 
Cooper, and Co. make one uniform charge for delivery, as the 
expense to them is the same in delivering a small parcel of tea 
as a lurge one. 

Cooper, Cooper, and Co. forward their teas to all parts of 
the world on receipt of Post-office orders or bankers’ drafts for 
the amount, including threepence for delivery at the railway- 
station; but Cooper, Cooper, and Co, do not pay railway 
carriage. As their prices are fully ninepence a pound under 
the prices usually charged for teas of a lower character, the 
item of railway carriage cannot be of importance to those 
living in the country, 


Cheques to be crossed, * National Provincial Bank of 
England.” 


EA.—The HOUSEHOLD TEA COM- 

PANY Supply FAMILIES at WHOLESALE PRICES 

with the best Two Shilling Tea and the Finest Half-Crown 

Tea that can be procured in London. Orders forwarded on 

receipt of P.O.U. or Stamps; if for Twenty Pounds Tea, 

carriage free. 

CLARANCE and Oo., Managers, 153, CANNON-STREET, 

near London-bridge. 


AVA SOUCHONG.—The HOUSEHOLD 
TEA COMPANY warrant their JAVA SOUCHONG to 


the 

Finest Teh ever sold at. 22. 8d. per Pound. 
A Caddy, containing Two Pounds. . 6s, Od. 
A Canister, containing Hight Pounds. 19s. 3d. 


This Tea is fine enough for the Upper Ten Thousand, and 


cheap h for the Million. It is the very best Tea for 
Hotels and Coffee-houses. Tea forwarded on receipt of P.O.O. 
or Stamps to its value. 


OFFICE, 14, BILLITER-STREET, City. TEA WARE- 
HOUSE, 158, CANNON-STREET, near London bridge. 


BREAKFAST. 


E PPS 88 COCOA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKEY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained he Dublin 
Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholetome. 

Sold ip bottles 88. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the agents in the priuvipal towns in England; o 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Prxzixs. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Prreins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietor, 
and BLACKWELL; Messrs, 
London, &c., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 


orcester ; Mesars. 
and So 
aniversally 


‘te — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 28s. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornhill; Purfleet-wharf, Earl- 
street, Blackfriars; Eaton-wharf, Pimlico (office next to the 
Grosvenor Hotel); Sunderland-wharf, Peckham; and Dur- 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth ; also at Brighton at local prices, 
Cavution.—G, J. C. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitled to use their name. | 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S Hetton, South 
Hetton, Haswell, or Lambton Wall's-end, by screw 
steamers and railway, 27s. per ton; Hartlepool, or 
Wall’s-end 8 best Wigan, 2is.; G. Chambers 
Silkstone, 24s, ; cliffe, 248.; new Silkstone, 23s, ; 
Clayoross, 248, and 2ls.; Best Derby, 2ls.; Barnsley, 
2ls.; Kitchen Coal, 20s,; Cobbles, 19:.; Hartley, 19s. ; 
Nuts, 178.; best small, 13s.; Tanfield (for smiths) 20s. 
Coke, 168, per chaldron. Net cash. Delivered, thoroughly 
screened, to any pal t of London. Depots Highbury, N. 
Kingsland, N.E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road; Great 
Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway ; and 


tand 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, No Agents employed. | 


Cooper, Cooper, and Co., in offering teas at these prices, | 


STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the United Service Soap Tablet, which 
also imparts a delicious fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 


Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and Others. 
*. Useno other. See name on each tablet. 


AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the Best in the World, in 

the New * ori Packets. The only dye that remedies 
the evil effects of Dyes. Black or Brown, price 4s. 6d., Ta., 
and 148. per case. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
Wholesale, R. Hovenden and Sons, Wholesale Perfum 5, 
a Marlborough-street, W.; 93 and 95, City-road, London, 


Dm PB 2h we ee 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Invariably pure, palatable, and easily taken. 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, aud most effectual remedy 
FOR CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONOBITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILUREN, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND. 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F. R S., Medical Officer to the Poor- 
Eaw Board, in bis work On Consumption,” writes :—‘* We 
think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light- 
Brown Oil supplied by Dr. De Jongh.“ 

Dr. LANKESTER, F. R. S., Coroner for Central Middlesex, 
observes :—‘‘I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. de 
Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medici al efficacy.” 


Dr. Dx Jonon's Licut- Brown Cop Liver Or. is sold only 
in capsuled IurRIAT half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 48. 9d.; 
quarts, 9s. ; labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists and Druggists. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


yj Oss COD LIVER OIL— 
Purest Norwegian. 

First Prize at Paris Exhibition, 1847, out of 27 competitors, 
making 5 medals awarded for this celebrated Oil. See Lancet, 
Medical Times, Dr. Abbotts Smith, Dr. Hassall, Dr. Cregeen, 
Dr. W. Boeck, of Christiania, Dr. de Besche, Physician to the 
King of Sweden, Ko., &c, Sold in capsuled bottles, haif-pints, 
at 23. 8d. each, Circulars and Testimonials of Peter Möller, 
22, Mincing-lane, London, E.C., Contractor to the North 
London Consumption Hospital. 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 
NEAVES FARINACEOUS FOOD 


has for many years received the unqualified approval of Drs. 
Lankester, Hassall, Letheby, Ure, and other eminent medical 
men, as a highly nutritious and unmedicated diet for In- 
valids and Children. 


Sold in 1s. canisters, by the leading Chemists and Grocers. 


NEAVE & Co., Manufacturers, Fordingbridge. 
EAKNESS. — The finest TONIC is 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a stomachic 
stimulant. Sold by rs, oilmen, confectioners, &0., at 30s. 
per dozen. WATERS and WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. 


— 


OUGH and VOICE. — EPPS’S 

GLYCERINE JUJUBES. The salivary glands are ex- 
cited by the act of such ing this agreeable confection, and the 
set-free glycerine then becomes actively healing. In tins, 
28. 6d. and 38. 6d., sample boxes by post 6d. and Is., by James 
Epps and Co., homeopathic chemists, 112, Great Russell- 
street; 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


6 COUGHING IN CHURCH.” 
Instant Relief by using 
WOODHOUSE’S BALSAM OF SPERMACETI. 
Prepared only by Barcuay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 


London; and sold in Bottles at 18. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 
each, May be obtained of any Chemist. 


RHEUMATISM AND LUMBACO 
May be most effectually relieved by a timely application of 
DREDGE’S HEAL-ALL. 

Prepared only by Barcuay and Sons, 95, Farrindgon 
street, London, and sold by Chemists and D ta. It is 
most serviceable for Chilblains before they are broken. Price 
ls. IId. per bottle. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— \ 
The best remedy FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES 
TION ; and the best mild aperient for delicate constitutions 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS 


DINNEFORD AND CO., 
172, New Bond-street, London. and of all Chemists. 


F you wish to be well, and keep well, take 
BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in bottles, with directions, 2s., 48., and 6s, eack, oy au 
Chemists, and by the Manufacturer, 
I. L. BRAGG, 
2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APERIENT anv 4 POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s, iid, 28. 9d, and lls 
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— — 1 teat a PULPIT., 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, , geo BY NEWMAN HALL, LLB. 
| * 1 1, ‘HOMEWARD BOUND, on the Pastor’s return 
5 Mm merica, now 
JOSEP H ” GILLOTT: 8 No. 2, THE CHUICE OF MOSES, will be ready with the 
. GIS | | Pebreary magazines. 
8 Ee S. ondon : James Nisbet and Oo., Bernere- street; John Snow 
+» AVY~ 
Sold by : au P De alors | throughout the World. , 3 nnn 
The SALE of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE TER  SYMBOLICAL NUMBERS of 


At a Reduction of One-Third, continues at 


FIELD’S, 
28, CHEAPSIDE, E. C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO 193 FORKS AND — in every 
tern, at 198. 6d. per d 
ELECTRO SIDE “DISHES AND COVERS (making eight 


d from 90s. per se 
ELECTRO TEA AND COF TE SERVICES (complete), 
to A 10s. 
, from 12s. 6d. 


Finer B , from 15s. 


LECTRO FISH EATERS, from 85s. per doz., in case. 
LECTRO DESSERT tlt wy from 37a. Gd. per doz., in 


ELECTRO CRUET STANDS. ft fro 1 
SEER e l WAITERS, da, 
equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 


FIELD’S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


CHARLES PIZZALA, 


CARVER, GILOER, AND LOOKING-GLASS 


MANUFACTURER, 
19, Hatton-garden, Holborn, I. C. 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 

GILT CONSOLE TABLES AND CABINETS. 

GILT. WINDSOR CORNICBS AND GIRANDOLBES. 

MYL AND OIL PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 
STY 40., &o. 


REGILDING IN THE BEST MANNER AT LOWEST 
. PRICES. 
HSTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 
To form two Settees and two Hasy Chairs, a great improve- 


ment on the ordinary ottoman. At FILME and SON’S, 
Upholsterers, 31, and 82, Berners-street. 


Oxford-street, W. 
— 34 and 36, Charles-street. An Illustrated Catalogue 
post free. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSES. 
THOMAS TURNER, Upholsterer, 36, Jobn Dalton-street, 


Manchester, havin studied the proper mode of 
furnishing in good style with correct taste, and most , prone 
fully carried it out, 


tfully invites the confidence of 
tlemen taking new — Be Every requisite is su 
and the grentest eure weed 0 OnEUTe ROCA Abd oe 
at very moderate cost. The new works at Egerton 
Chester-road, have been erected to facilitate the production o 
first-class cabinet and upholstery work. Estimates for Fur- 
nishing in any part of the 0 


ROWN and GREEN’S KITCHEN 


RANGES obtained the Prize Medal at Paris; also First 
Class Medals at London and Dablin. They save wes roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cure smoky chimna 


London: 72, Bishopsgate Within. Manufactory, 5 
ane MACHINES. 


W. F: THOMAS & Co, 

„ 

Tu CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
[)omzstic MACHINES, from £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH. Work alike on both 
sides, Catalogues sent free, 


F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, , CHEAPSIDE, 
Orrio WONDER. 


6 and Regent-circus, Oxford-stree 
PTIC WONDER.—With Brass Wheel and 


Pinion and Six Objects complete, packed, post free, for 
Sixteen Stamps. 


ZETROPE 


— 


CETROPE, or, “Wheel of Life,”—This 
astonishing Instrument will be the great source of 
amusement at the forthcoming Christmas gatherings. 


One of the most curious Optical Toys that has ever been 
brought out.”’—Times, Dec. 11. | 
ues and 


Price 218., with set of Figures packed in box. 
Post-office Orders to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of * 


STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 
(Sole Licensees for Great Britain). 
54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent-street. 


‘The demand in London is so great that two or three days’ 
delay in executing orders must be excused. 


— 


HOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 87, Regent- 
street, W., MR. CRELLIN. Portraits taken daily, 
twenty four for a Guinea. Miniatures and every yn In a 
of artistic photography. Album Portraits uniform in style of 
the a om of University College, of the Examiners of the 
University of London, and of other eminent men. Price 1s., 


by post, 18. Id. 
Lists sent on application. 
* _ These portraits are uncommonly good.” — Atheneum, 


Just published, 
Or of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 


Portraits of Revs. Newman 2 Dr. Raleigh, C. H. 
urgeon, W. Brock, 8. Martin, W. Landels, Henry Allon, 


ro Cartes of Glads Russell, Stuart Mill, Bright, Beales, 
— — red Baward Mis ol Stuart Mill, Brigh Carlyle, 
N — yee 13 Scraps in end- 


15. 


n e JONES, 146, 


SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. Matcotm Wuita, M.A. 
Bdinbaryh: T. and T Clark. London: Hamilton and Oo. 


In crown vo, cloth, price 28. 6d. 
ISCOURSES on the LORD'S PRAYER. 


By Calm N. Author of Sensibili of Separate 
te Considered,” Distinguished,” oe” 


He MPR. eh * demand, and would repay, very thought- 
of and 


.. There is a — judgment, seriousness, 
of tone 8 will attract the attention and 


a stimulant on the mi it away gh 
and delightful ced oy * apirivual truth. Presby- 
terian enger. 

London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster row. 


APPROPRIATE GIFT BOOK. 
In One Volume, royal 4to, 81 8s., * rs 3 with 
numerous vings 


GUIDE to FAMILY DEV VOTION. By 


the late Rev. ALEXA er. D. D. 8 
730 Hymne, 730 Prayers, and 780 — with 
Appropriate Refteetions, each series forming a com service, 


and thus furnishing one for tg Morning and "Bvening in 
the Year. Also au „ Comprising a great 3 
4. and Prayers to mo partieular Days, Seasons, 
ions 
New Edition, with an original Memoir of the Author, by 
the Rev. Jon Eapre, D. D. 
„ The above handsome volume may be had in calf or 
morocco bindings. 
London : Virtue and Co., 26, Ivy-lane. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
| ECTURES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 


VOLS. . to IV., in oe cover gte 10d. each. 
VOLS. I. and II., in one vol 2s. 
VOLS. IIL. and iv., in one vol. doch. 2s. 
VOLS. I. to 54 containing Fifty-two two Lectures, in one vol. 
cloth, price 3a. 6d. 
a They contain some very startling statements and some 
powerful appeals to the reason and conscience.” —The Christian 
World, 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, N. C. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
OY ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth Edition. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row E. O. 


Second Edition, limp cloth, price 18., on 
YSTEMATIC MEMORY ; 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a bce tener 
By T. Mac.LaREn. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, B.C. 
Price Ad., 
HE BOOK of EASY ANTHEMS, &c., 


for Classes, Schools, and Families. 


Contents.—Jerusalem, my Glorious Home How 8 
upon the Mountains — The Eve n Sbore— The Earth is 
the Lord’s—Lord of all Power and Micht—A Light in the 
Window. All easily arranged for Four Voices. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


nee fo 


a 


ENNY PART MUSIC.—Price One Penny 
each, arranged for Four V with Pianoforte Accom- 
niment. Home, Sweet Home—The Men of Harlech— 
lue Bells of Scotland—The Last tees of Summer—The 
Minstrel Boy—Come where my Love lies Dreaming—The Ash 
a e—Vital Spark—How Beautiful upon the Mountains, 


&e. 
Lista post free on application, The Trade and Ohoral 


Societies supplied on liberal terms. 
F. Pitman, Cheap Music Warehouse, 20, Paternoater-row. 


© a EE 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’8 NEW MUSIC. 


ALL TEACHERS of MUSIC.—ROBERT 
COCKS aud Co’s GREEN CATALOGUE of POPULAR 
PIANOFORTE and VOOAL MUSICO.—LATEST ADDENDA 
(for 1868). Gratis and post free.—Address, with professional 
card, to Robert Cocks and Oo., New Burlington-street, 


London. 

E MOST FAVOURITE SACRED 

SONGS. 

Heaven is my Home. 5s, Too ! Too Late! 3s. 
Christ is All. 28. 6d. He th Hie Beloved sleep. 
To — A 2s. 6d. . 2s. aes 
Resignation, 3s, ome un 0. 
Morning Prayer. 2 The Lord will Provide. 20. 6d. 
Evening Pra The Border Lands. 28. 6d, 
The Pear) of Da ah. 2s. 6d. 


Fach at Half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New —̃ — 


QTEPHEN GLOVERS ELEGANT VOCAL 
UETS. 

Happy Days. The Ch of the Bells. 

Rath and Naomi. The W ring Stars. 

Rest, Pilgrim, Rest. The Sister's Birthday. 

Beautiful Birds. Farewell! Remember Me, 

The Lonely Bird. Voices of the Night. 

There's a Sweet Wild Rose, The Fairy Queen, in O and D. 

Murmuring Sighs. The Crystal Cave, 

Sing, — Sister. The Flower Gatherers, 

Music and her Sister's Song. | The Gipsy Counters. 

Peaceful Nights. What are the Wild Waves 

Holiday Duet. Saying ? 


8s. each (postage free for 19 stamps each). 
London: Robert Cocks and Cob, New Burlington-street, 


ee 


THE FREE CHUROHMAN. 


For sixteen the Cur has rendered no 
0 to Aer freedom, and 


has materially assisted in the formation of healthy opinion, 

and the growth of ti oh however 

which these years ha — — * tors im 
The 

of oe — ill, 


presenting 2 2 —＋ the many considerations 
— have led the E 5 of the Slagazine to decide 


THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 
shall be succeeded by 


THE FREE CHURCHMAN, 
To be issued Monthly, at One Shilling. 


The Free Cuvurcuman is an extension in size and design 
of the existing Magazine. 

rsctaian is nfo ee me one of a and 
un 0 U, a Ne ad 
for — 

The Free Cnuncnnax therefore ome the 1 — ol 
religion from all Legislative interference and State-Fatronage, 
from the assumptions of Priesteraſd which = many are now 
labouring to revive, from traditions which are not true, and 
from a spirit which is unchristian. 

The Free Cavrosmayn, while 28 a distinct Evangelical 
Creed, affords opportunity for the discussion in ite pages of 
coutrovested points in theology and exegesis, 


The Free CuurcHMAN ments on the princi 
of the day in a yg sia Sane er upon 1 3 
manner res ogee. but judging them by a 
strictly Chr ial ol the treatment of social and 
— questions it is * a thoroughly liberal 
oy. 


The Fare CuurcHMAN does not meeting the “he demand 7 
the secular Magazines of the day in — 

— aud —— 3 ir tis sane, 

rom every department terature 

but its conductors have a distinct istingt and tat 

which they will not be tempted to 
mere amusement of their readers. 


women who are alive to the great ance of the move- 
ments in Church and State, 2 conflicts of opinion 
which are on they must look for 
success to support es 1 are AX. 


with the principles and aims of the Free eee 
Britain, and in sympathy vied — 
independence characteristic of th 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


spirit of 


Now ready, price One Shilling, post free, 
THE FREE CHURCHMAN. WNo. 


ConTENTS :— 


1. The Holy Catholic Church. 
2. Motley’s United Netherlands. 
3. The New Solemn League and Covenant. 
4. Dr. Hamilton. 
5. Golden Silence. 
6. The Ethics of Rebellion—Fenianiem, 
7. Latent Relations. 
8. Eighteen Months of Tory Rale. 
9. The Exploration of Palestine. 
Brief Notices. 


Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster-row, London, I. O. 


p 


Now ready, price 8d. ; post free for gd. 


THE BAPTIST HANDBOOK for 1868. 
Corrected, Enlarged, and Improved. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. O. 


— 


Third Edition, enlarged, price 5s., post free. 


AN AUTUMN DREAM: on the Interme- 
diate State of Hap 2 with Collections on 
„Separate State,” the Immateriality of Mind, to 
which is appended a eoncerning the Mind * 
the Lower Animals, 2 ay SuerrparD, Author of 
** Thoughts on Devotion,” 40 


„The Autumn Dream’ is the work of s mind of loft 
aspiration and delighting to meditate on high and 


themes. The structure of the verse is elegant and chaste,”— 
Meliora. 


% The thoughts which are here clad in poetic 
full of spiritual iration. The — 74 a valuable 
present to thoughtful Christians, —— those who feel 
themselves drawing near to the great wort." Homilia 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


garb are truly 


REWARD PRIZES AND LIBRARY BOOKS, 
Now ready, post free for a stamp, 


A NEW CATALOGUE of al the 
RECENT BOOKS SUITABL® for LE DING LIBRA- 
RIBS, REWARDS, and laa 1 Sines end 

anged according to pr a Books 
ä — aad a catalogue of Reward Cards and 
Picture Tickets, 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


2 in the 1s. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 

d. e and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
MO PARCELS of 51. value (st this rate) sent Carriage Free to 

any Railway Station in England. 

Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 


MANY BOOK sontt Onrriage Free on reosipt of the published 


— — — 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 2s., post free, 
EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT 


NOT BVERLASTING PAIN. By Roseat REZVYNOL SON. 


4 It is worthy of a careful and devout perusal by all wh 
feel interested in this momentous subject.“ Morning Star. 


rice. 
Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


ARTHUR MIALL’S 
NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


I, 
A NEW HISTORY OF DISSENT. 
New ready, strongly bound, 8vo, 650 pp., 
A HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES 
OF ENGLAND, 
From A.D. 1688 to 1851. By Hunszat 8. Sxrats, 

Author of The Irish Ohutch: a Historical and Statistical 

Review 


„A4. 
% Subscribers’ Copies are for delivery, and the romit- 
N tance of Subscription ) is now solicited. 


II. 
AUTHOR'S AND SOLE ENGLISH EDITION. 


Just published, handsomely bound, crown vo, 5s., 


DIVINE ASPECTS OF HUMAN SOCIETY: 


The Providence of God in the Structure, 
Relations, and Offices of Human Society. 


° 7. Huntmoron, D. D., Author of Ohristian 
1. 8 . 2 Believing and Living.” 


III. 
Recently published, crown 8 vo, price 8s., 


THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF ST, PAUL 
AND Sr. JOHN. 


By Rev. Samvst Cox, of Nottingham. 
4e 16 is refreshing to come upon a little book like this.“ 


Iv. 
Just published, 2s,, paper boards, 


THE NONCONFORMIST SKETCH BOOK; 


With an Explanatory Preface by Ep Warp MALI. 


This book was originally written in 1841, and has provoked 
mith eats ore vt late years, It is republished by the 
Author, in self-defence. . 


* 


v. 
Just ready, price Twopence, 
TWO LECTURES ON THE CHURCH 
PROPERTY QUESTION. 


Delivered at Bristol in 1860 by Epwarp Mr. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-atreet, I. O. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
I, 


Nearly ready, a New Edition, carefully revised and amended 
by the Author, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


CONVERSATIONS ON CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS : 


A MANUAL OF NONCONFORMIST PRINCIPLES. 
By Rev. J. Guruais. 


II. 


STANDARD ESSAYS ON STATE 
CHURCHES; 


Twelve Essays selected from the Writings of Wardlaw, Hinton, 
Pye-Smith, Binney, Miall, Dr. John Brown, Dymond, 
Alfred Morria, Noel, Vinet, Young, and Angell James. 


II. 
nn 
THE IRISH CHURCH: 


AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL REVIEW. 
By Henserr 8, Sxxarts. 


IV. 
A CHEAP EDITION (ls.) OF 


MR. EDWARD MIALL’S TITLE-DEEDS 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Is in preparation, and will be shortly issued, 


V. 
A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


MR. MIALL’S SPEECH ON THE IRISH 
CHURCH 


(In the House of Comm is also reprinting, and will 
n me 


i 


(tHE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. Theo- 


err: 
5 
1 


Jau. 18, 1868. 


— — — — 
— — 


* 


DR. OGILVIES 


| 


DICTIONARIES. 


The Comprehensive 


Explanatory, for the 


Dr. 


logical, Pronouncing 
Dictionary,” by the Author. 


erial onary; English, Technological, and Scientific. 

The lapel an to the present date of Literature, — and Art. Upwards of 

2,500 Engravings on Wood. n 
English Dictio 

and Etymological. Above 800 Engravings on Wood. 


4% Next to the more costly Imperial, the very best that has yet been compiled.“ London Review. 


b i ical, 4 
The Student’s English Dictionary * Etymological Pronouncing, an 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 13s. 
1 This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at all within moderate compass,”—Spectator 


’ : icti f the 
Ogilvie 6 * Espana, — Use of Schools. Abridged from the Student's 


mperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. ue 6 i 
40 woll done. . . The pronounciation is clea rly correctly indicated, 
the . Cede e are clear and precise.” —Athenzum, 


so far as the actual state of 


, Explanatory, Pronouncing, 


8vo, cloth, 25s. 


About 300 Engravings on Wood. 


English Language, Etymo- 


London : BLACKIE and SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. I. 

G b> eee 88 ⏑ ö D 
is now contri buting to 

GOOD WORDS. 


ALFRED 
x oF. 8 OO 2, 
Poet Laureate, ä 
is now contributing to 
GOOD WORDS. 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A New Love-Story. By the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
is now begun in ä 
GOOD WORDS. 


— 


Monthly, 2s. 6d., 


logical, Literary, and Social. 
January NumBeR—ConrTents : 


B 
„The Irish Church Establishment. By Professor Maurice. 
»\ Religion. By Professor 
lum * 
1 of 1867. By J. M. Ludlow. 


28 


0 — The Spectator, Guardian, and NFoncon- 
8. The Talmud. By Reg. Stuart Poole. 
9. Not of 1. Theological. Historical and 


Biographical—8. Philosophical and Scientific—4. Classical 
—6, Travel—6. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—7. Miscel- 


NOW READY. 


SSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 
Hewnr Rogers, Author of the Eclipse of Faith.“ 
Small 8vo, 5a. 


EEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dats, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


1 PROPHETICAL WRITINGS of 
EDWARD\IRVING. Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. 
G. Oartyie, M.A. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 166. 


CRIPTURE PORTRAITS, and other Mis- 
cellanies, from the Published Writings of A. P. Stan.ey, 
D. D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DIAMOND ROSE : 8 Life of Love and 
Thoughitai aire.” Crown 950, bee . 898957 
OW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Hzwry Atrond, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. Part 
II. The tles (First Section), Uniform with Part I. The 
Gospels. all Svo, 8s. 6d. 


HRIST and CHRISTENDOM : being ‘the 
Boyle Lectures for 1866. By E. H. Piumprreg, M. A., 
Professor of Divinity, s College, London. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


IVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, illustrative 
of the Civil and Military Services of India. By Joun 
Wituam Kays. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 86s, 


[HE STARLING. By Norman Mactezop, 
: D. D. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 168. 


A NNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By Gzorce Macponatp, M.A. Popular 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

IMMEDIATELY. 


HE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By 
Grorce MADONNA, M. A., Author of Within and 
Without,“ &c. 


[HE WIZARD of the MOUNTAIN. B 


Wu Lian Gun, Author of Dr. Austin’s Guests.“ 
2 vols., post 8 vo. 


‘ 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By 


Madame Ds Wirt, née Guizot. Translated by the 
9g of John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo, Illus- 


tra 
— 
TIE CHRIST of HISTORY. By Joux 


Youra, LL. D., Author of The Life and Light of Men.” 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 


SISTER'S BYE-HOURS. By the Author 
of ** Studies for Stories.” Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 


EMS WRITTEN for aCHILD. By Two 
| ae Illustrated. Uniform wita “Stories told to 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, I. O. 


DR. CAIRD’S SERMONS. 

_ A New Edition, price 5s. 

QEBMONS by the REV. JOHN CAIRD, 
D.D , Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow. 


This Edition includes the Sermon on in Common 
Lite,“ ed in Crathie Church, Oot., 1855, before her 
Majesty and the late Prince Consort. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
PRINGDALE ABBEY: Extracts from the 
Letters and Diaries of an English Preacher. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price One Shilling, 
OZLEY and TYNDALL on MIRACLES, 
an Eesay. By Wititiam Fow ier, LL.B. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. ' 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLIX. 
JANUARY, was published on Wednesday last. 
CONTENTS ; 


1. Gachard’s Don Carlos and Philip II. 
. Oysters, and the Oyster Fisheries. 


Education in England. 
„Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis. 
Doe Fezensac’s Recollections of the Grand Army. 
London: Longmans and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and O. Black. 


IE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 247, is 
Published THIS DAY. 


e Queen in the Islands and 
8. Private Confession in the Cura uf Bagiana. 
4. M. Guizot’s Memoirs. 


8. Church Progress. 
9. What shall we do for Ireland ? 


„% Nos, 241-42 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 11 
the — INDEX to the last Twenty Vols., is NO 


John Muri ay, Albemarle-street. 


Price 6d. 


BUI MAGAZINE for JANUART 
con 


tains—The Annals of an Old Meeting-house—Milton 
and Bupyan—Ahyssinia and the Book of Enoch—The Mission 
of Believers, a Sermon Preached before the Western Associa- 
tion at Bridport—A New Argument against Infant Baptism— 
A Sermon for Little Folks on Playing in the Streets A Leo- 
ture-room Talk—Short Notes, Reviews, Intelligence, Mis- 
sionary Herald, Chronicle of the British and Irish Baptist 
Home Mission—Portrait of the Rev. J. P. Chown. 


The Magazine sent by post, prepaid, for 6s, 6d., for Twelve 


Elliot Stock. 62, Paternoster-row, 1 O. 
Yates and Alexander, Church-passage, Chancery-lane. 


1. “ MXEIER HALL.” New Magazine of 
Sacred Music. One Shilling. 


2, „ MXETER HALL.” No. 1 on Jay. 21, 
with beautiful picture, 


3, “ Exkrzn HALL” No. 1, with new 
rr 


4. “ NXETER HALL.” No. 1, with Gounod 
for Piano, by RmmsBavtr. 


.* EIER HALL.“ No. 1, with new 
H 


ymn, My J what Thou wilt,” by C. I. 
WILLING, of the 341 . 


6. “ [\XETER HALL.” No. 1, with new 
ae Sacred Song, The Benediction,” by STEZPHEx 


7. NXETER HALL.” No. 1, with new 
Harmonium Melodies. l 


8. NXETER HALL.” The only Magazine 


of Music for Sunday Evenings in the Home Circle. 
One Shilling. 


9. “ MXETER HALL.” Ready everywhere 
on Ast. One Shilling. 


* 


London : Metzler and Oo., 37, Great Marlborough; street, W.; 
and Geo. Routledge and Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. r 


— 
Published by Arrmon Mutt, at No. 18, Bou 


Strahan and Co. 


London; and ted by Ropzrt Kinasrow Bonr, Wine- 
| — — London. „ Jan, 18, 1868, 


